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and development of overseas commerce, figured 

importantly at the National Foreign Trade Con- 

vention in Chicago April 24-26. The conven- 
tion, the sixth annual one held by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, and attended by 1,800 delegates 
from all parts of the United States, had special signifi- 
cance coming, as it did, at a time of country-wide 
study of business conditions, in view of world read- 
justments. The theme of the convention was “For- 
eign Trade Essential to American Industry.” 

Banking’s part in this was emphasized at the gath- 
ering by means of numerous addresses, notable among 
which was “America’s Financial Equipment for For- 
eign Trade,” by Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, and at a group 
session on the topic, “Financing Foreign Trade,” held 
in co-operation with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Banking also was featured in the report of the 
general convention committee, presented at the con- 
‘cluding session of the convention by James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel Corporation and 
Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
uanimously adopted. 

The report in its initial paragraphs says that one 
of the tremendous changes brought about by the war 
and standing out as certain to produce a marked effect 
upon the course of America’s foreign trade is the fact 
that the United States has become a creditor instead 
of a debtor nation. ‘Nations which are our debtors,” 
the report goes on to state, “are confronted with 
economic problems, will endeavor to curtail their pur- 
chases of finished products from us, and to enlarge 
their sales to us. They must meet their obligations by 
finding a market for their products. At the same 
time their competition with us in neutral markets 
naturally will be extended.” 

In calling attention to the national need of ex- 
panded export trade to meet new conditions abroad and 
to assist in stabilizing domestic industrial conditions— 
a need to be met by the stimulation of American enter- 
prise to new activity and determination to find “com- 
pensating outlets’”—the report places special emphasis 
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on the vital interest of agriculture, as well as of labor 
generally, in the maintenance of our expanded foreign 
trade. In this connection the report states: 

“Our banking institutions are expanding their serv- 
ice to overseas commerce, establishing branches abroad, 
increasing the use of acceptances, facilitating foreign 
investment and the financing of foreign trade. It is 
hoped that, when the present exigencies of war finan- 
cing have passed, the Federal Reserve Board will give 
consideration to the desirability of readjusting redis- 
count rates for the benefit of American exporters. Our 
credit organizations are improving the service of credit 
information to facilitate the extension of adequate 
credit to foreign buyers. Numerous associations are 
forming to avail themselves of the benefits of the right 
to combine for export trade afforded by the new Webb- 
Pomerene law.” 

Another interesting section of the report is the fol- 
lowing: 

“The position of the United States as a creditor 
nation tends to stimulate American investment in for- 
eign countries. Legitimate American investment 
abroad is entitled to the same measure of governmental 
protection in the countries where made that is given 
by this government to foreign investments in the 
United States. The situation resulting from changes 
of government in other lands demands the enunciation 
and enforcement by the United States of a policy of 
firm support of all legitimate American enterprises and 
investment abroad.” 

Mr. Kent, in his address, delivered before the con- 
vention at the first general session, Thursday morning, 
April 24, placed particular stress on a situation de- 
scribed by him as follows: 

“Admitting for the moment that our financial insti- 
tutions and facilities are sufficient to take care of our 
foreign trade, insofar as it covers the actual operations 
necessary to finance such trade, another element has 
been introduced as a result of the war which remains 
to be taken care of if we are to maintain and increase 
our export trade. 

“The United States is to receive $500,000,000 annu- 
ally in interest from those countries to which it has 
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made loans. Its own foreign interest payments have 
been reduced through the purchase of foreign-held 
American securities to such an extent that it is reason- 
able to expect an annual net balance in favor of the 
United States, based upon normal foreign trade con- 
ditions, of $1,000,000,000. Unless this sum is ab- 
sorbed in some manner through additional imports, 
increased services purchased abroad or foreign invest- 
ment, our natural export trade cannot be maintained, 
nor increased. 

“The amount is so large that our financial institu- 
tions cannot, and should not, absorb the whole amount, 
or even such portions of the total as will probably 
be left after deducting possible increased imports. It 
is going to be necessary, therefore, if we would hold 
and increase our export trade, to import such high- 
class foreign investments that the public will see fit to 
purchase them. To do this, to the extent required, it 
may be necessary to organize companies in this coun- 
try whose business it shall be to investigate and pur- 
chase foreigti securities in all parts of the world, where 
they can be surrounded by proper safeguards, and to 
issue against such securities for sale to the public 
their debentures based upon them.” 

It is Mr. Kent’s belief that “a few such companies, 
with sufficient capital to act as proper margin, con- 
trolled by men carrying the confidence of the public, 
both as to ability and integrity of purpose, could ex- 
tend a great service to the United States.” Such or- 
ganizations, he said, “would be in position to make such 
thorough investigation of foreign securities before 
their purchase that debentures issued against them 
should be the safest sort of investment, and one that 
the public at large should be most willing to absorb. 
It would undoubtedly require less education as to for- 
eign investments on the part of the people to develop 
a market for such paper than would be true in the case 
of foreign securities purchased for direct distribution.” 

Mr. Kent pointed out that it is going to be neces- 
sary for our great foreign exchange banking institu- 
tions which have the facilities for investigating and 
purchasing foreign securities to build up a market in 
the United States to absorb them. This, he said, “will 
not be difficult, if undertaken along right lines. It 
should be as easy to satisfy a man in Oregon that a 
security issued in France is a safe investment as one 
issued in New Jersey, provided both are equally good 
and are being handled by houses of assured integrity 
and ability.” 

Mr. Kent said that still another form of foreign 
investment will be most valuable and undoubtedly 
necessary if we would maintain our exports, namely, 
“the purchase of interests in foreign industrial partner- 
ships and corporations. Such investments carrying 
with them, as they should, a proper representation in 
the foreign companies, would help stimulate our ex- 
ports and under conditions of great security as to pay- 
ment. They should also be of great benefit to the for- 
eign countries.” He added that “when such under- 
takings are made by American export manufacturers 
in foreign organizations which absorb their own prod- 
ucts, it will in a sense represent a direct investment of 
our exports, thus taking them entirely off the exchange 
market, with the exception of the income to be derived 
from them. This would help the continuation of our 
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export trade, while that of the other nations is being 
built up to the point where they can give us imports 
in exchange for our exports in such manner as to 
represent a great world exchange beneficial to all con- 
cerned.” 

Mr. Kent, who stated that we will require a very 
large development of our discount market for accept- 
ances in order to make the banking facilities which 
we already have fully effective, summarized the world 
trade situation which will face the United States upon 
the conclusion of peace about as follows: 

“We will be called upon by our Allies to supply 
them with the minimum amount of goods with which 
they can get along, whose maximum will undoubtedly 
be determined more by the amount of credit which 
this country can furnish to them through investments 
and otherwise than by the demands of such countries, 
for they can undoubtedly use effectively more of our 
raw material and manufactures than they can pur- 
chase without our help. Our Allies will owe us inter- 
est, which they can only pay in foreign exchange that 
they can accumulate on balance, except as the United 
States reinvests such payments in the countries which 
make them. 

“The neutral countries of Europe should import 
from us more than they export to us. 

“Our trade with South America, while against this 
country, should not be so in such proportion as has 
been true in the past. 

“The same condition will probably prevail in our 
commerce with the Far East.” 
Speaking forcefully of the Bolshevist propaganda 
and its dangers, Mr. Kent said that “if we would 
preserve the integrity of our nation, every American 
citizen of right intent must come out into the open and 
stand individually and collectively for those staunch 
principles of our forefathers which led to the birth of — 
our nation.” He stated that while the world is being 
flooded with theories intended to cover up the Rus- 
sian situation, “the cold fact remains that Russia is 
being ruled by murder and loot and entirely without 
principle, and that stolen money is being used 
throughout the world to purchase those whose souls 

are for sale to carry on their false propaganda.” 

At the convention’s group session on “Financing 
Foreign Trade,” R. S. Hawes, First Vice-President of 
the American Bankers Association, introduced John S. 
Drum, Second Vice-President of the Association, as 
chairman, in the absence of President Maddox of the 
Association. Mr. Drum, in his opening remarks, spoke 
of the financial assistance the banks stood ready to 
give to merchants in healthy trade expansion. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Managing Director of the War Finance 
Corporation, in an address on “Financing Exports” 
urged economic liberalism from the point of view of 
enlightened self-interest, saying that we must accept 
and meet and be worthy of our new economic leader- 
ship. He stated that the War Finance Corporation 
was not desirous of increasing government paternalism, 
but had an attitude of helpfulness in the way of supple- 
menting banking facilities. An address, “Acceptances 
in Foreign Trade,” was made by D. C. Wills of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, in which he said 
that there can be only one answer to the fact that capi- 
tal in volume is now being attracted to the acceptance 
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field and that the most progressive and prominent bank- 
ers of the country are not only aiding the movement, 
but are actively and officially connected with it. The 
answer, he said, is “that every far-seeing banker and 
business man is preparing for a phenomenal business 
in acceptances which is bound to arise not only in 
our domestic transactions, but also in connection with 
our foreign trade.” “Bankers,” he said, “who have 
been making their acceptance privilege available to 
their clients for financing their foreign trade, as well 
as their domestic trade, have given another remarkable 
exhibition of American foresightedness and fore- 
handedness.” 

John E. Gardin, Chairman of the Board, Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, New York City, speaking, 
in the absence of James H. Carter, vice-president Na- 
tional City Bank, on “American Branch Banks Abroad” 
said that the American manufacturer and merchant 
never had better been taken care of by their banks than 
at the present time. He emphasized the need of for- 
eign markets and sketched the functions of branch 
banks abroad, noting their service in the matter of 
imports as well as of exports. The last speaker at 
the group session was J. McCurrach, vice-president 
Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, whose topic was “Foreign Exchange.” Mr. 
McCurrach said, among other things, that “if our 
merchants and manufacturers could be induced to look 
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into the matter a little more closely: from the proper 
viewpoint, they would find foreign exchange problems 
in reality very simple.” “As a matter of fact,” he said, 
“there is nothing which obtains in the general princi- 
ples of domestic business which cannot be applied to 
international transactions.” 

Among other papers of special interest to bankers 
presented either to the convention or at group ses- 
sions were “The Mississippi Valley and Foreign 
Trade,” by John M. Parker, retiring president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association; “The Relation of In- 
land Waterways to Foreign Trade,” by James E. 
Smith, president of Mississippi Valley Waterways As- 
sociation ; “In What Form and Manner Can Exporters 
Co-operate for Developing Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion?” by H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. ; “The Government and Foreign Credits,” by E. E. 
Pratt, vice-president Overseas Products Corporation; 
“The Webb Law in Operation,” by John Walsh, 
formerly chief counsel to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and “Marine Insurance,” by Benjamin Rush, 
president American Foreign Insurance Association. 

John J. Arnold, vice-president, First National Bank 
of Chicago, was toastmaster at the convention banquet, 
Friday evening, April 25, in the Congress Hotel; Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, Chairman of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and Mr. Farrell being among the speakers. 


Mississippi Valley Association’s Convention 


An important and largely attended convention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, held at Chicago, 
April 23, resulted in a decision as announced by Harry 
H. Merrick of Chicago, the newly elected president of 
the association, to organize a bank “that will repre- 
sent the Mississippi Valley,” such bank to be “founded 
by both the big banks and the smaller ones.” Mr. 
Merrick stated also that “We will have trading com- 
panies.” According to the preliminary plan, details 
of which were being worked out after the convention, 
the institution would be a co-operative one, owned by 
stockholding banks and business concerns in the val- 
ley. It would extend credits in connection with and 
otherwise foster the foreign trade of the valley. The 
plan also contemplated the establishment of corre- 
spondent connections in each country where there 
would be dealing with native interests. 

The banking committee of the association, as 
chosen by representatives of each locality named and 
submitted to the convention is as follows: 

Chicago, H. G. P. Deans, vice-president Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company, and John J. Arnold, vice- 
president First National Bank; New Orleans, Charles 
F. Herb, vice-president Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Milwaukee, E. J. Hughes, vice-president First 
National Bank; Kansas City, Mo., John C. Fennelley, 
vice-president and treasurer Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany; Cincinnati, C. A. Hinsch, president Fifth-Third 
National Bank; Des Moines, F. C. Waterbury, vice- 


president Commercial Savings Bank; Omaha, John 
W. Gamble, First National Bank; Louisville, F. C. 
Adams, National Bank of Kentucky; Minneapolis, 
C. B. Mills, vice-president Midland National Bank; 
St. Louis, Mo., T. J. Cavanaugh, credit manager Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company; St. Paul, J. A. 
Oace, vice-president Merchants National Bank; Water- 
loo, E. J. Johnson, Federal Reserve Board director 
Federal reserve bank; Indianapolis, O. P. Welborn, 
vice-president Fletcher American National Bank; 
Paris, Texas, J. J. Culbertson; Memphis, Hugh 
Humphreys, vice-president First National Bank. 

The resolutions adopted as the result of the con- 
vention of the Mississippi Valley Association state, 
among other things, that it is the primary purpose of 
the association to promote co-operation in practical 
channels throughout the valley. The “Illinois plan” 
for a Lakes-to-Gulf waterway is indorsed, and Federal 
aid for it favored, and Congress is urged to improve 
the Ohio River and other tributaries of the Mississippi 
as a necessary adjunct to this waterway. Government 
improvement of the Mississippi from Cairo to St. 
Paul is indorsed, and the equalization of railroad rates 
to make water traffic commercially profitable is fav- 
ored. 

Aid to American marine insurance companies is 
favored. It is recommended that government-built 
merchant ships be held under government ownership 

(Continued on page 600) 
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Developing an Acceptance Market 
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are in accordance with the restrictions of state 

laws and therefore safe, there are two elements 

which determine the soundness of the institu- 
tion, namely, proportion of surplus funds, including 
guaranty fund and profits, and cash availability for 
every care of depositors’ demands. 

The primary consideration of the savings bank is 
the depositor. The mechanism of the institution, its 
management, its investments, all converge into the 
depositors. The line of cleavage which separates the 
savings bank from an investment institution is the 
knowledge on the part of depositors that the money 
deposited in the bank by them may at all times be 
available in emergencies. It is an insurance fund 
which is intended to establish independence on the part 
of the depositor. It is upon the theory that an indi- 
vidual knows not at what day or hour adversity may 
come. Thus, a protective fund against adversity is 
thereby created. 

Reasoning, therefore, from such premises the ele- 
ments of safety and availability are imperatively neces- 
sary to the correct management of a savings institu- 
tion. The construction of this purpose by savings 
bankers has differed in the various states. For ex- 
ample, Massachusetts has for a long time maintained 
in the investments of its savings banks a proportion 
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of liquid securities which adequately cares for every 


need. In that state “the individuals or corporations 
who make it a practice to carry large loans with sav- 
ings banks, if they are conservatively and wisely man- 
aged, often in easy times use their commercial banks 
little or none for borrowing purposes. They will, 
however, have previously established a line of credit 
with such banks which they may call for at any time, 
and when the stringent period arrives perhaps several 
of the savings banks feel the need of funds and ask 
to have loans paid that are ordinarily renewed at each 
maturity. Then the borrower goes to his regular com- 
mercial bank knowing that he may obtain the credits 
previously promised and so satisfy the call of the 
savings banks. It is the practice of several large Bos- 
ton savings banks to write this clause in their personal 
security notes: ‘Should a savings bank require the 
sum loaned for the purpose of paying its depositors 
this note shall thereupon become due and payable on 
demand.’ ” 

In New York, however, the savings banks have had 
to depend almost solely on their commercial bank de- 
positories for available funds, although some of them 
have maintained an inflow of funds from maturing 
obligations which has left them independent of the 
commercial banks. This was all in the past. Since 
1914, however, the savings banks have come to the 
realization of the essential importance of maintaining 
a certain proportion of their funds in readily liquid- 
able securities. The introduction of the bankers’ 
acceptance has placed into the hands of the savings 
banker an appropriate security, with the elements of 
safety and liquidity thoroughly established. 

A few weeks before the sessions of state legisla- 


tures opened a form of amendment to investment laws 
of several states was submitted to representatives of 
the Savings Bank Section in those states. To date, 
as a consequence of the work of the Committee on 
Liquid Investments, every state in the Union, except 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, will permit savings 
banks to invest in bankers’ acceptances. There are 
but relatively few states that provide in their laws 
restrictions on investment of savings funds. As a re- 
sult it was only necessary for the committee to urge 
the amendment of the laws of those states that have 
such restrictions. 

Maine, New Jersey, Minnesota, Iowa and Washing- 
ton amended the laws to permit investment by savings 
banks in acceptances. The amendment suggested by 
the committee as drawn by General Counsel Paton 
was in form an amendment to Section 27, Chapter 52, 
of the Revised Statutes of Maine by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Eighth. In acceptances of the kind and character 
following : 

“a. Bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange of the kind 
and maturities made eligible by law for re-discount with 
Federal reserve banks, provided the same are accepted by a 
bank or trust and banking company incorporated under the 
laws of this state, or under the laws of the United States and 
doing business in this state, or a member of the Federal re- 
serve system wherever located. 

“b. Bills of exchange drawn by the seller on the pur- 
chaser of goods sold and accepted by such purchaser of the 
kind and maturities made eligible by law for re-discount with 
Federal reserve banks provided the same are indorsed by a 
trust and banking company incorporated under the laws of 
this state (which is a member of the Federal reserve system) 
or by a national bank doing business in this state. 

“Not more than 20 per centum of the assets of any 
savings bank shall be invested in such acceptances. 
The aggregate amount of the liability of any trust 
and banking company or of any national bank to any 
savings bank, whether as principal or indorser, for 
acceptance held by such savings banks and deposits 
made with it shall not exceed 25 per centum of the 
paid-up capital and surplus of such trust and banking 
company or national bank and not more than 5 per 
centum of the aggregate amount credited to the deposi- 
tors of any savings bank shall be invested in the 
acceptances of or deposited with a trust and banking 
company or with a national bank of which a trustee 
of such savings bank is a director.” 

The bill as proposed by the Governor of the State 
of Maine on March 12, 1919, is entirely in accordance 
with the above, except that the limitation of the amount 
to be invested is 10 per cent. instead of 20 per cent. 

New Jersey amended its laws so as to permit one- 
half of the available fund of savings banks, such avail- 
able fund not to exceed 10 per cent. of the whole 
amount of deposits with such bank to be “temporarily 
employed in the purchase of notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange or acceptances, which have a maturity at the 
time of purchase of not more than three months, ex- 
clusive of days of grace, and which are of the kind 
made eligible by law for re-discount with Federal 
reserve banks * * * and that the aggregate 
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amount of the liability of any such bank or trust com- 
pany to any such savings bank as indorser and acceptor 
shall not exceed 10 per centum of the paid-up capital 
and surplus of such bank or trust company.” 

The statement made at the time the bill was pre- 
sented to the New Jersey State Legislature sums up in 
a particularly terse way the purpose of the amendment 
in that “it is to enable savings banks to employ tem- 
porarily a limited portion of their uninvested funds in 
the purchase of commercial paper of the nature eligible 
for re-discount by Federal reserve banks, when secured 
by the liability as indorser or acceptor of a bank or 
trust company in which the savings banks are author- 
ized to deposit funds, to the end that a limited amount 
of the funds of such savings bank in addition to the 
cash on hand or in deposit, may be kept in liquid and 
readily available form without sacrificing proper inter- 
est return upon such funds, and also that the savings 
banks of this state may not suffer in competition with 
the savings banks of the state of New York, which are 
so authorized. 

“Notes, drafts, bills of exchange and acceptances 
which are at present eligible by law for re-discount 
- by Federal reserve banks are: 

“1. Notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial or commercial purposes, or the 
proceeds of which have been used, or are to be used for 
such purposes, including notes, drafts and bills of exchange 
secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, wares 
or merchandise, but not including notes, drafts or bills cov- 
ering merely investments, or issued or drawn for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or other investment 
securities, except bonds and notes of the government of the 
United States. 

“2. Acceptances growing out of transactions involving the 
importation or exportation of goods; or which grow out of 
transactions involving the domestic shipment of goods, pro- 
vided shipping documents conveying or securing title are 
attached; or which are secured by a warehouse receipt, or 
other such document conveying or securing title, covering 
readily marketable staples.” 

The Washington State Legislature amended the law 
in conformity with the form suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Liquid Investments. 

Iowa amended its laws to permit investment in 
acceptances, designating no limit. 

The New Hampshire savings banks are permitted 
to invest in acceptances of member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system “of the kind and maturities made 
eligible for re-discount for purchase by Federal reserve 
banks or in notes of makers whose net assets are not 
less than $250,000 and whose total indebtedness does 
not exceed 50 per cent. of their quick assets; but not 
exceeding 5 per cent. of the deposits, shall be loaned 
to any one borrower on this class of security; and not 
exceeding 30 per cent. of the deposits shall be invested 
under the provisions of this paragraph.” 

Vermont law permits investment by savings banks 
in acceptances “based on exports, imports or domestic 
commercial transactions when the accepting bank is one 
that the law permits an account with and when such 
acceptances are drawn for not longer than ninety days.” 

Massachusetts law permits “not more than 10 per 
cent. of the deposits and of the income derived there- 
from to be invested by any savings bank in bankers’ 
acceptances or bills of exchange, nor shall any savings 
banks invest in the acceptances and bills of exchange 
eligible by law for re-discount with Federal reserve 
banks of any one accepting bank or trust company to 
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an amount in excess of 5 per cent. of its deposits, and 
of the income derived therefrom. The aggregate 
amount of bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange 
of any bank, banking association or trust company held 
by any savings bank shall not exceed 25 per cent. of 
the paid-up capital and surplus of such banking, etc.” 

Connecticut has amended its laws to permit 10 per 
cent. of deposits to be invested in bank acceptances 
or trade acceptances indorsed by a bank. 

The existing law in Rhode Island is more liberal in 
the matter of investment and bills of exchange and 
acceptances. The law of that state relating to loans 
contains the words: “and other personal securities,” 
which is a fairly wide “blanket.” The limit in this 
class is one-third of their deposits and the limit to any 
one credit is 2 per cent. of the deposit account, which is 
further than any large bank would go. By a process 
of reference to several sections of the law a bank in 
Rhode Island could invest in such class of securities 
more than the one-third; in fact, nearly three-fourths, 
which, with the liberty of taking short-term notes of 
railroad and public utility corporations, makes it pos- 
sible to confine their investments to liquid, or nearly 
liquid, securities. However, such a situation is not 
taken advantage of, for mortgages and corporation 
bonds comprise a large part of the investment of 
Rhode Island savings banks. 

W. P. Goodwin, treasurer of the Peoples Savings 
Bank of Providence, R. I., in this connection stated 
in a letter to the writer: “One must not become ob- 


sessed with the idea of liquidity of savings banks, but 
the intractability of an undue proportion of not readily 
liquidable securities should always be guarded against. 


From my own investigations of the subject I am clear 
in my, judgment that a ‘run’ will spend itself by the 
time 12 per cent. of the deposit line is drawn, and 
usually 10 per cent. is the limit. In our own experience, 
the runs which we have met and taken care of have 
stopped before the 10 per cent. proportion has been 
reached. While we go largely beyond the require- 
ments to meet a 10 per cent. run, I do not think there 
is any real need of it, but feel that it is wise to have 
fully one-third of the assets (instead of the deposits) 
in closely liquidable form, so as to easily take care 
of any extraordinary calls for cash simply by refrain- 
ing from discounting paper for a few days.” 

The New York law is in the form suggested by the 
state of Maine as quoted above. 

California law permits a savings bank’s investment 
in bankers’ acceptances to 5 per cent. of deposits. 

Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and Maryland, by 
their general laws, may be construed to permit savings 
funds to be invested in bankers’ acceptances. 

Thus Pennsylvania is the only state that will not 
permit savings funds to be invested in acceptances. 
There are a few mutual savings banks in the state of 
Wisconsin which are not allowed to invest in bankers’ 
acceptances, but all stock institutions are so permitted. 

After the period for supplying temporary funds to 
the government, the savings banks undoubtedly will 
enter the field of investment in bankers’ acceptances 
to a large degree. The appreciation on the part of 
savings bankers is quite general of the value of the 
bankers’ acceptances as a liquid security and as an ade- 
quate income producer. 
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James K. Lynch 


James K. Lynch of San Francisco, ex-President of the American 
Bankers Association and Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, died suddenly April 28 of heart failure, at his home in 
Alameda. 

The shock of losing his son, Lieutenant Lawrence S. Lynch, who 
was killed in action in France, seemed to have affected Mr. Lynch so 
deeply that it is supposed his loss of vitality brought on the end. 

James Kennedy Lynch was born at San Francisco, September 7, 
1857. He began his banking career in 1877 as a messenger boy in the 
First National Gold Bank, which in 1884 became the First National 
Bank of San Francisco. By sheer merit he advanced steadily to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, serving as cashier from 1894 to 1904 
and was made vice-president in 1904. That office he held until August 
7, 1917, when he resigned to accept the post of Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. 

Mr. Lynch was not only one of the best known bankers on the 
Pacific Coast, but he was big enough to be seen across the country. 
He possessed a superb intellect and a mind trained in the last refine- 
ments of analysis. The bigger the question, the keener his judgment. 
With all, he was gifted with a disposition of rare geniality and sweet- 
ness. Those who were so fortunate as to witness Mr. Lynch presiding 
over a body of bankers never failed to notice the calm precision and 
unerring judgment with which he handled the most complex situa- 
tions. For his genius in association work he was elected to serve the 
California Bankers Association as president for two years; he was 
elected to the Executive Council of the American Bankers Association 
for a three-year term, was made Vice-President of the Association 
at the Richmond convention, and a year later, in 1915, was elected 
President. He also served a term as president of the San Francisco 
Clearing House Association. 

In 1884 Mr. Lynch married Genevieve Soulé of San Francisco. 
Their married life was ideal, and those who knew them best were im- 
pressed above all with the close intellectual companionship that 
existed between them. 

James K. Lynch was a banker of proved ability, a devoted husband 
and father and a man among men. 
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An Effective Amortization Plan 
By JOHN J. PULLEYN 


Chairman Committee on Amortization of Mortgage Loans, 
Savings Bank Section 


N amortization plan proposed by the National 
A tstzanes Company of Montpelier, Vt., is de- 
scribed by its president, F. A. Howland, mem- 

ber of the Vermont Committee, as follows: 

“We are considering the addition to our regular farm 
mortgage loan payable in one sum at maturity, or in 
partial payments under option, of an amortized loan, 
to be granted for a period of twenty years. From 
such study as we have made of the subject, it appears 
inadvisable to require too large annual payments. An 
annual payment on principal of 5 per cent. (in addi- 
tion to interest) seems to us likely to be found exces- 
sive in many cases, while a provision that no payments 
can be made before the end of the fifth year, perhaps, 
will not suit all borrowers. It seems to us that a bor- 
rower who selects a partial payment plan in prefer- 
ence to a straight or strictly amortized loan would in 
most cases be able to commence payments at the end 
of the second.year, if such payments are made so 
small as net to be burdensome. We have concluded 


to suggest for the consideration of the committee a 
plan based on partial payments to be required on the 
smallest amount in each group of loans (the groups 
being $1,000 to $1,900; $2,000 to $2,900; $3,000 to 


$3,900; etc.), having in mind in this connection the 


desirability of keeping payments of principal and in- 
terest in even dollars as far as possible. The pay- 
ments required under such plan would be at the rate 
of 2 per cent. on the initial amount in each group for 
the second to the tenth year, inclusive; and 3 per 
cent. of the initial amount for the eleventh to the nine- 
teenth year, inclusive; the remaining balance to be 
paid at the end of the twentieth year. The attached 
example shows the operation of the plan as applied 


AS APPLIED TO $2,000 LOAN 


Total 
Paid 


Balance 
Unpaid 


Interest 
Paid 


Principal 
Paid 


SSSSSSSSSSS 


$1,613 


to a $2,000 loan—the total payment (principal: and 
interest) in the first instance ranges from 5 to 7.1 
per cent. of original (5 per cent.) loan; in the case of 
the $2,900 loan they would run from 5 to 6.45 per cent. 
of original (5 per cent.) loan.” 

The tables mentioned below, giving examples of 
the partial payment plan in accordance with the de- 
scription given, are based on payments of 2 per cent. 
for second and tenth years, inclusive, and 3 per cent. 
for the eleventh and nineteenth years, inclusive, with 
the balance paid on the twentieth year, as applied to a 
$2,000 loan and to a $2,900 loan. 


AMORTIZATION PLAN OF Borrowers’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The different methods and variations of amortiza- 
tion adapt it to all institutional lenders, 7. e., bor- 
rowers’ associations, building and loan associations, 
public concerns, joint stock companies, and corpora- 
tions like mutual savings banks without capital stock. 
But individual lenders rarely permit amortization, be- 
cause long-term loans might outlast their lives, while 
investment of amortizements is troublesome except 
from large loans. All borrowers’ associations use the 
sinking fund plan, for a most important reason best 
explained by describing them. Those formed in Den- 
mark since the 1850 law lend on urban as well as on 
rural property. Owing to this and to their modernity 
they afford better examples than their prototypes, the 
Prussian landschafts, of which the first was formed 
under a law in 1769. 

Twelve Danish borrowers’ associations hold about 
one-half of the mortgage debt in the kingdom, while 
their bonds have attracted the greater portion of its 


AS APPLIED TO $2,900 LOAN 
Payments on Principal Same as on $2,000 Loan 


Total Balance 


Unpaid 


End of Principal Interest 


Paid 


£28 


ho to 
SSSSSS 


$2,513 


End of 
$100 $100 $2,000 ear al al 
100 140 1,960 
96 136 1,880 
94 134 1,840 
90 130 1,760 
88 128 1,720 
67 127 — 
58 118 1100 
Totals....... $2,000 $3,613 Totals....... $5,413 
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investment wealth. Nine others, not so good, lend 
only on second mortgage. All are co-operative, and 
the only advantage their bonds have over other pri- 
vate securities is that they are exempt from stamp 
duties and are lawful investment for fiduciary funds. 
Aside from this they are free of government interven- 
tion or aid, except for a few associations of very small 
landowners. A description of one of the latter will 
show the extent of government assistance in their 
special case, and also the main features of the rest 
which are all unaided and purely self-governing. 

This is the Credit Association for Small Land- 
owners in Jutland. Its territory is divided into dis- 
tricts, counties and communities. Every piece of 
farm land therein is eligible as security, provided its 
value does not exceed 8,000 kronen ($2,144). The 
only members are the borrowers. They are jointly 
and severally liable on the bonds, proportionately to 
the loans up to the value of the mortgaged properties. 
Each borrower must remain a member until his debts 
are paid. His mortgaged property can be seized or 
sold without order of court. The members of each 
district elect one representative. At the general 
meeting the members and the representatives have 
each one vote. 

Exercising the power between times is the Coun- 
cil, consisting of a chairman elected at the general 
meeting, the board and the representatives. Under 
this is the board composed of a chairman, the man- 
ager, and two vice-presidents, all elected by the repre- 
sentatives, the election of the manager requiring 
confirmation by the Minister of the Interior. An 
auditor elected by the council, and another appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior, carry out the super- 
vision lodged with that official. The board elects one 
appraiser for each district and one local appraiser for 
each subdivision from nominees of the members 
therein. Although the loans now total $10,111,837, 
the largest salary is 6,000 kr. ($1,508), paid to the 
manager. Elections are for five years. Representa- 
tives and appraisers must be members. So the bor- 
rowers manage the association subject only to about 
the same control by government as is provided for 
banks in United States. 

The bonds of this particular association are guar- 
anteed as to interest by the government. They may 
be made payable to bearer. They can be issued only 
in exchange for members’ mortgages. Each series 
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has a prior lien on its underlying mortgages, and can 
not until that security has been exhausted be charged 
against the other mortgages. 

The bonds are without fixed maturity, but subject 
to recall on short notice, and semi-annually must be 
redeemed by lot up to the money on hand in a sinking 
fund composed of interest and principal paid on the 
loans. Consequently, although there is no limit to 
output, the bonds in circulation can never exceed the 
unpaid loans in amount. If mortgaged property seized 
to protect a debt be not sold within two years, then 
bonds equal to the amount of the default must be re- 
tired. 

Besides the sinking fund, there is a fund for ex- 
penses, created by a lump charge of 1 per cent. and 
an annual charge of two-fifteenths per cent. of each 
loan. It was started by $2,680, given by the govern- 
ment. In addition to this administration fund, com- 
mon to all districts, a reserve or contingency fund is 
created for each district by a lump charge of 1% per 
cent. and an annual charge of one-fifth per cent. of each 
loan. It is debited with uncollected interest and princi- 
pal of loans. The borrower pays these charges, together 
with a sum calculated to amortize the loan and its 
bonds within forty-five years. His annuity is 5.20 per 
cent. on a loan made in 4 per cent. bonds and 4.80 
per cent. on a loan made in 3% per cent. bonds. This 
is larger than necessary just to amortize the loan. 
But surplus in the administration fund goes to reserve, 
while any surplus in this may be distributed among 
members proportionately to their loans. 

Appraisements are each made by the district and 
one local appraiser. Land must not be appraised in 
winter. No loan can exceed one-half of the appraised 
value, i. e., 4,000 kr. ($1,072). Fixtures, chattels and 
livestock are covered by the mortgage. The sum- 
mary proceedings for distraint or auction may be 
taken for the usual causes and if the borrower dies, 
assigns title to a person not becoming a member or 
lets the property deteriorate or be improperly culti- 
vated. Fines equal to one-fifth per cent. of the full 
principal may be exacted for defaults. No borrower 
may be released from his membership liability without 
the consent of the Minister of the Interior, unless the 
reserve fund of his district amounts at least to 3 per 
cent. of its outstanding bonds. Appeal from any 
action of the board, except on the size for a loan, may 
be carried through the council to the general meeting. 


Na 


Acceptances in the Open Market 


By MORTON H. FRY 


(Written for the Public Affairs Committee of the American Institute of Banking) 


been written and said of the advantages of the 
increased use of bank and trade acceptances in 
the financing of our domestic and foreign 
trade. Comparatively little attention has been given 
by banks, bankers and merchants generally tothe 
question of the formation of an open discount market 
—a market in which bank and trade acceptances could 
be bought and sold readily in huge volume. Yet this 
is one of the most important phases of the acceptance 
movement in this country, for it is evident that the 
advantages of the use of acceptances are in their last 
analysis dependent upon the ability of the parties using 
them to turn them into cash readily and at attractive 
rates. 
Of course, the Federal Reserve Act provides an 
ultimate market for such bills in the Federal reserve 
banks provided they conform to the requirements set 
forth in the act and in the regulations of the Federal 
Reserve Board. It was not, however, the intent of 


D te the past few years a great deal has 


the act that the Federal reserve banks should be the 
original markets ; the functions of the Federal reserve 
banks are primarily those of banks of rediscount, not 
those of banks of original discount. Federal reserve 
banks should act as stabilizers of rates and sustain the 
market in times of financial stress. At other times 
bank and trade acceptances, because they form the 


most desirable kind of short term investment, should 
find their primary market in banks, banking institu- 
tions, corporations and private investors having sur- 
plus funds to invest. Of course, there are times when 
the Federal reserve banks will appear in the market 
as original purchasers of bills, but this in general 
should be the case only when the Federal reserve banks 
require such bills as earning assets or in enforcement 
of their discount policy. 

Upon the passage of the Federal Reserve Act there 
grew up a number of discount dealers who made a 
business of the purchase and sale of acceptances, buy- 
ing them from banks and merchants and selling them 
to such institutions, corporations or individuals, as had 
surplus funds awaiting investment. From beginnings 
that amounted almost to nothing there has grown up 
in this country an open market where daily there are 
turned over millions of dollars of prime bank and 
trade acceptances at rates that vary not even one- 
sixteenth per cent. per annum. Even under present 
conditions it is possible for a holder of acceptances at 
any time he desires to turn such instruments into cash 
at rates that usually show a decided preferential on the 
rates obtaining for other forms of investment. 

The stability of rate which has been attained is 
quite remarkable. Even during war conditions, when 
call money fluctuated anywhere from 134 per cent. to 
12 per cent., or even higher, the open market rates on 
bank acceptances have been between 2 per cent. to 434 
per cent. for 90-days maturities and on trade accep- 
tances the rate has been from say 3 per cent. to 5% 
per cent. for 90-day maturities. Because of this sta- 


bility of rate and because of the ease with which bank 
and trade acceptances can be turned into cash, mer- 
chants and manufacturers have been tending more and 
more to their use in financing their business. On the 
other hand, banks and banking institutions with idle 
funds to invest have turned to this form of obligation 
in increasing numbers for their requirements. 

In spite of the progress which has been made there 
is still a great deal of misapprehension of the function 
of the acceptance and of the method in which it should 
be handled. It has not been realized as it should be 
that the open market for bank and trade acceptances 
provides the best medium for the transfer of loanable 
funds from one section of the country to another. If, 
for example, an acceptance originating in San Fran- 
cisco is sold to an acceptance dealer and by him re- 
sold in the Boston market, it means that in effect there 
has been a transfer of loanable funds from the Boston 
market to the San Francisco market. Owing to the 
seasonal ebb and flow of money and credit there are 
times when funds are more plentiful in one part of the 
country than in another and it is through the open 
discount market that the user of bank and trade ac- 
ceptances is enabled to tap the cheapest money mar- 
ket and in that way bring about that equalization of 


commercial rates throughout the country which is so" 


earnestly to be desired. 

Another consideration which should appeal to all 
interests throughout the country is one that is bound 
to come to the fore with increasing frequency during 
the next few years. Experience in the past has shown 
that the same relative conditions prevail in the inter- 
national money markets that exist in the domestic 
market, that is, that there are times when rates will be 
a great deal easier in say London and Paris than in 
New York. At such times it is only reasonable to 
expect that foreign banks, when conditions again be- 
come normal, will wish to invest their funds in this 
market. For that purpose there can be no more suit- 
able medium than bank and trade acceptances. Here 
again the merchant or banker selling bills to a dealer 
in the open market will, because of the fact that such 
dealer is able to tap the cheapest international money 
markets, be able to obtain a lower rate than would be 
the case if the business were handled solely as a do- 
mestic business. Not only that, but it will be through 
the interchange of prime bills between various coun- 
tries that the stabilization of exchange rates can best 
be brought about, and it is in this way that our coun- 
try must look in the future to protect its gold supply. 

It is the belief, therefore, of those who are inter- 
ested in this business that within the near future we 
will witness the entrance into the market as buyers of 
bills a large number of concerns that have hitherto 
not been interested, and that this, will be the most 
potent factor in this country in building up a discount 
market capable of competing with the older and better 
established markets abroad. 
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Committee on Commerce and Marine, 
Its Plan and Scope 


By JOHN McHUGH, Chairman 


American Bankers Association, constituted at 
the annual meeting of the Association last Sep- 
tember and made up of fifteen bankers repre- 
sentative of various parts of the country, is actively de- 
veloping its efforts to be of service to members of the 
Association generally, with respect to the collection and 
analyzing of reliable information bearing on the inter- 
national trade relations of the United States and the 
proper development of these relations. In addition to 
meetings of the committee, the first of which was held 
in January, for the purpose of organizing, there have 
been meetitigs of the executive committee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Marine to consider matters of 
particular interest, and plans are shaping, not only for 
further effective organization of the work of the com- 
mittee itself, but also for bringing before the members 
of the Association the results of investigations made, 
with any comments or possible suggestions or recom- 
mendations that seem pertinent. The committee has 
employed a secretary, with headquarters at the Asso- 
ciation’s offices, Five Nassau Street, New York City, 
to whom inquiries may be addressed. 
The committee is strongly of the opinion that in 
its work it should concentrate on one or more well- 
defined, constructive lines of endeavor considered of 


Te Committee on Commerce and Marine of the 


particular importance to the banking community in 
connection with the proper maintenance and develop- 


ment of foreign trade. In pursuance of this policy, 
it has been decided that the committee will apply 
itself to the bringing before the members of the 
American Bankers Association individually the neces- 
sity of encouraging reasonable investment either in 
approved foreign securities, or debentures against 
such securities, offered by companies with ample cap- 
ital and officered by men having the confidence of the 
public both as to their ability and integrity of purpose. 
Following this policy, the committee has caused to be 
printed and mailed, with an explanatory letter, to each 
member of the American Bankers Association, the 
address, “America’s Financial Equipment for Foreign 
Trade,” delivered by Fred I. Kent, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York City, before the 
National Foreign Trade Convention at Chicago, April 
24, 1919. In this address, Mr. Kent urges proper 
investment in high-class foreign securities, or deben- 
tures issued against such securities and offered as 
noted above. 

The committee is of the opinion that the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade of the United States is dis- 
tinctly a national matter, and, as such, should be 
approached with a single view to national welfare as 
related to America’s important part in world read- 
justment, reconstruction and progressive stabilization. 
Merely sectional interest should not enter into this 
development, any more than merely partizan or other 
self-limited interests should. In healthy trade expan- 


sion it is to be remembered that the exercise of private 
initiative and enterprise, properly safeguarded in the 
public interest but without unduly burdensome re- 
strictions making for atrophy, affords a proved basis 
for commercial prosperity in general. 

The committee would point out that there are 
many factors in the foreign trade situation other than 
that of the proper and effective employment of Ameri- 


- ca’s merchant marine, important as that employment is. 


Among these factors are the providing, as rapidly as 
possible, of adequate facilities for financing reasonable 
demands in connection with export operations ; the ex- 
tension of American credits abroad by the purchase of 
approved foreign securities, or by other means, and 
the progressive freeing, for legitimate commercial op- 
erations, of avenues of international communication, 
due regard being paid to necessary government priori- 
ties and necessary regulatory measures. Also, in the 
committee’s judgment, attention should be given to 
the matter of imports as well as that of exports ; to the 
training of properly qualified men for the foreign 
trade field; to the proper packing of American goods 
destined for export, and, in general, to the develop- 
ment of new foreign markets. As to the various sug- 
gestions in connection with the ownership and opera- 
tion of the merchant marine, which suggestions the 
committee is studying, it is felt that careful, construc- 
tive consideration of the many elements involved will 
aid in the formation of sound opinion on the vital 
questions now before the public and soon to come be- 
fore Congress in this regard. 

The committee is composed of John McHugh, vice- 
president Mechanics & Metals National Bank, New 
York City; Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers 
Trust Company, New York City; William A. Law, 
president First National Bank, Philadelphia; Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of board Irving National Bank, 
New York City; Charles H. Sabin, president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York City; John E. 
Bouden, Jr., president Whitney-Central National 
Bank, New Orleans, La.; James J. Fagan, vice-presi- 
dent Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, Cal.; 
John L. Hamilton, president American Guaranty Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Robert N. Harper, president 
District National Bank, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
A. Hinsch, president Fifth-Third National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Robert F. Maddox, president Atlanta 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas B. McAdams, 
vice-president Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 
Va.; Arthur Reynolds, vice-president Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; F. O. 
Watts, president Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
and Daniel G. Wing, president First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. McHugh being chairman. The 
executive committee includes Mr. McHugh, Mr. 
Kent, Mr. Law, Mr. Pierson and Mr. Sabin. William 
F. Collins is secretary. 
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Grist from the News Mill 


PROGRAM FOR CoUNCIL MEETING 


All arrangements are completed for the spring 
meeting of the Executive Council, American Bankers 
Association, to be held May 19, 20 and 21 at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. As previ- 
ously announced, the program calls for committee 
meetings on Monday, May 19, and sessions of the full 
Council, Tuesday and Wednesday. The “family din- 
ner” will be held Tuesday evening at The Greenbrier. 
Through the courtesy of The Greenbrier, the privi- 
leges of the Golf Club and tennis courts will be ex- 
tended to the Council members and guests. 


GENERAL SECRETARY IN FLORIDA 


General Secretary Farnsworth of the American 
’ Bankers Association attended the annual convention of 
the Florida Bankers in Jacksonville, April 25-26, and 
extended greetings in behalf of the American Bank- 
ers Association. He also addressed the Jacksonville 
Master Printers’ Association at their semi-annual 
luncheon. 


CHARLES E. HocGe 


Col. Charles E. Hoge, president of the State Na- 
tional Bank, Frankfort, Ky., died at Little Rock, Ark., 
April 1. He was a member of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association for the term 
1914-1917. 


BriTisH BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


The British Overseas Bank, a new institution for 
handling foreign trade, has been formed by five British 
banks—the Anglo-South American Bank; Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co.; the Northern Banking Co. (of Ireland) ; 
Union Bank of Scotland; and Williams Deacon’s 
Bank. The capital, which will be issued as soon as 
Treasury consent has been obtained, will consist of 
£1,000,000 ($4,866,500) in ordinary shares (com- 
mon stock) and £1,000,000 in preferred shares. It is 
understood that the whole of the ordinary share cap- 
ital will be subscribed by the banks intcrested in the 
organization of the new undertaking. The preference 
shares, which carry participatory rights, will be 
offered to the general public. 


CANADIAN BANK MERGERS DEFENDED 


Speaking in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
recently, Sir Thomas White, Acting Premier, de- 
fended the bank mergers in Canada with the conten- 
tion that the amalgamations that have lately taken 
place do not tend to create a “money trust” and are, 
if anything, in the public interest. He held that there 
had been much unwarranted criticism of bank mergers 
and a lot of sentimental rubbish talked about the va- 
rious amalgamations. He maintained that the depos- 
itors and customers of the banks were in a better 
position than before, while the banks were not able to 
establish facilities in the principal centers of the world, 
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which were essential if Canada was to develop a large 
export trade. Nor was the situation in Canada to be 
compared, he said, with that in Great Britain, where 
the amalgamation of the banks was almost regarded 
as a national necessity if they were going to expand 
their export trade. There had been 300 amalgama- 
tions of British banks, more than half of which oc- 
curred in the last fifty years. Since 1891 the number 
of private banks in Britain had fallen from thirty- 
eight to seven, while the number of joint stock banks 
had decreased from 104 to thirty-four, so that the busi- 
ness of Britain, including the financing of her export 
trade, was carried on by some thirty or forty banks. 
They could make up their minds that there must be 
cogent economic reasons for these amalgamations in 
Great Britain. 


ForEIGN TRADE CONTINUES GooD 


Exports and imports both showed an increase in 
March, according to a statement by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Exports were valued at $605,000,000, as 
compared with $588,000,000 in February and $523,- 
000,000 for March of the previous year. For the 
nine months ended with March the exports were 
valued at $4,991,000,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 over the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Imports for March totaled - 
$268,000,000, as against $235,000,000 for February 
of this year and $242,000,000 for March of last year. 
For the nine months ended with March the value of 
merchandise imported into this country was $2,201,- 
000,000, as compared with $2,083,000,000 for a simi- 
lar period of the preceding year. 


BriTIsH TREASURY CONTROL OF DoMEsTIC CAPITAL 
IssuES 


British Treasury officials have decided to remove 
all restrictions on new capital issues for industrial or 
trade development purposes within the United King- 
dom. Treasury license will no longer be required. 
The step is regarded as significant by the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London not only because of 
its importance to the reconstruction of British busi- 
nesses at home, but also because it foreshadows a sim- 
ilar release of the control on capital issues for British 
enterprises in America and elsewhere. As a control 
over conditions affecting British exchange, Treasury 
license will still be required for foreign issues—at least 
until the recent “unpogging” of the exchange shall 
have shown the effect it is going to have on British 
commercial finance. British business, however, neither 
wishes nor expects it to be long before freedom will 
be granted to its financial plans for enterprises in for- 
eign countries—particularly the United States. 


A. B. A. REPRESENTED AT U. S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Bankers were largely in evidence at the seventh 
annual convention of the United States Chamber of 
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Commerce, held at the end of April in St. Louis. 
Among those present in behalf of the American Bank- 
ers Association were President Robert F. Maddox of 
Atlanta, Ga., First Vice-President Richard S. Hawes 
of St. Louis, former Presidents Lewis E. Pierson of 
New York, F. O. Watts of St. Louis and Peter W. 
Goebel of Kansas City, Kan., and Joseph Hirsch of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission. General Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth 
and General Counsel Thomas B. Paton were also in 
attendance. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Following is the text of the resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber at its closing session May 1: 

“We recommend consideration of revision of all 
Federal laws dealing with business conditions to the 
end that by proper readjustment of their provisions 
and of the functions of,the Federal agencies industry 
and commerce in the United States may clearly know 
at all times their powers, rights, limitations and obli- 
gations. 

“Every American is urged to make it a matter of 
individual honor and patriotism to continue to support 
the government in its call for war loans and to re- 
spond with such liberal subscriptions to the Victory 
Loan as will further demonstrate the unity, strength 
and vigor of our republic. 

“Employers generally adopted a policy of re-engag- 
ing soldiers, sailors and marines formerly in their 
employ and this Chamber recommends a continuance 
of this policy to the end that every soldier, sailor and 
marine shall find employment in the community where 
he was employed when he entered the service. 


READJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


“Problems of the greatest importance in the coun- 
try’s domestic readjustment from war to peace await 
the attention of our government. They require for 
their solution executive consideration and naturally de- 
veloped legislation. While many of these problems are 
now receiving private study, which should continue 
and be intensified in order that we may be prepared to 
co-operate intelligently with the government, still the 
final responsibility before the country in these matters 
rests with the constituted Federal authorities. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the President of the United 
States immediately on his return will assemble Con- 
gress in extraordinary session for the formulation of 
the legislation necessary to safeguard our social and 
business structure. 

“The stimulation and development of the nation’s 
international trade is vital to the country’s prosperity 
and the solution of its economic and industrial prob- 
lems. The members of this chamber, all business, 
agricultural and industrial associations and organiza- 
tions should direct the attention of their members to 
the importance of this subject and the necessity for en- 
couragement and support of all measures which will 
facilitate and enlarge American trade with other coun- 
tries, extend American banking and insurance to ac- 
company and supplement the foreign enterprises of 
American commerce, and provide adequate cable and 
wireless facilities, 
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“The position of the United States as a creditor 
nation tends to stimulate American investment abroad. 
It is desirable that every possible encouragement be 
given such investment, as an essential factor in the 
development of American foreign trade. Legitimate 
American investment abroad is entitled to the same 
measure of protection in the countries where made 
that is given by this government to foreign invest- 
ments in the United States. The United States should 
enunciate and enforce a firm policy for the protection 
of American citizens and legitimate American enter- 
prises and investments in foreign lands. 

“The interests of the public require an immediate 
resumption of construction activities in order that the 
housing and other construction needs of the nation 
necessarily deferred by the war may be provided and 
that labor may find ample employment. 

“The Federal Government, especially the Railroad 
Administration and the Treasury Department, as well 
as state, county and municipal authorities, should pro- 
ceed with public work wherever possible. 

“Street and interurban railways have such a funda- 
mental place in all important communities, and con- 
ditions of war have disclosed such acute situations in 
the affairs of this class of public utilities that the Cham- 
bers Committee on Public Utilities should proceed 
with its hearings and studies to the end that it may 
soon place before the board of directors a report with 
recommendations respecting the procedure which 
should be followed to place these important facilities 
upon a basis which will assure their efficient service. 

“The government should promptly return to their 
respective owners the telegraph and telephone proper- 
ties now being operated by the government, and Con- 
gress is urged to enact such legislation as will permit, 
by voluntary agreement and under proper Federal 
consent and regulation, any consolidation of companies 
or joint utilization of facilities that may be found to 
be of economic advantage and in the public interest. 

“While the utilization of natural resources, the 
development of industries and extension of commerce 
depends upon adequate transportation, existing facili- 
ties are inadequate to meet the increasing needs of the 
nation. 

“We urge that the government speedily complete 
river improvement projects already authorized, and 
that Congress provide for a comprehensive system of 
waterways, with co-ordination of the services of water- 
ways and railroads. Adequate terminals are essential 
to waterways for the economic exchange of traffic. 

“We recommend to the directors of the Chamber 
the appointment of a special committee to study these 
questions and to invoke national legislation where 
necessary for the accomplishment of the above pur- 
poses. 


HicHways 


“That highways are an integral part of our nation’s 
system of transportation has been emphasized by the 
war, and an enormous development is at hand so im- 
portant as to require a comprehensive national policy, 
under which Federal appropriations for highways will 
be applied to national needs for intervale commerce, 
agriculture, postal delivery, common defense and gen- 
eral welfare. 
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“Congress should create a Federal highway com- 
mission, independent of present departments of the 
government, composed of members from the different 
geographical sections of the country, to perform all 
executive functions of the Federal Government per- 
taining to highways, including those relating to exist- 
ing appropriations in aid of state construction. Such 
a commission should act in co-ordination with any 
Federal agency that may have functions of articulating 
rail, trolley, water and highway transportation. 

“Congress should make substantial appropriations 
for the construction and maintenance of a national 
highway system to serve the need for the maintenance 
of interstate travel and traffic. The commission should 
report to Congress a plan for continued aid for state 
construction of highways in the period beyond 1921, 
to which time the provisions of existing Federal aid 
laws extend. 

“Expenditures of funds should be permitted only 
for highways, which are of a permanent type, having 
thorough drainage, substantial foundations, sufficient 
width and a capacity for traffic which will be reason- 
ably adequate for future needs. 

“True conservation of the waterpower resources of 
the United States in the acceleration of its industrial 
and commercial progress awaits the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation. After a referendum to the mem- 
bership, this chamber has announced the principles 
which it advocates in such legislation. Legislation 
very largely in accordance with these principles was 
practically agreed upon by the last Congress. The new 
Congress is urged to enact such legislation in the early 
days of its forthcoming session.” 

“The convention,” said a report read by the presi- 
dent, “has given serious consideration to the problems 
of the railways, merchant marine and industrial rela- 
tions, but owing to the fact that the board of directors 
of the Chamber either has, or will provide for refer- 
enda on the subjects, resolutions are not submitted in 
this report.” 


New ForEIGN EXCHANGE RULINGS 


The Federal Reserve Board has made two new 
rulings on the operations of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, which has been designated as the only 
authorized medium of exchange between the United 
States and the nations of liberated Europe. The two 
points not covered by the original order were in regard 
to balances held in Europe by American banks, and 
overdrafts outstanding at the time the circular went 
into effect. It has been announced that American 
banks, having balances in Central European countries, 
may dispose of these in any manner they see fit. How- 
ever, the Federal Reserve Board has expressly pro- 
hibited the buying of exchange in lump sums, and has 
ruled that there can be no speculative purchases. Thus 
it has been made plain that transfers will be made 
only for current needs, and for persons specifically 
designated. Banks that had overdrafts outstanding 
at the time the American Relief Administration was 
named as the authorized agency must be covered by 
the purchase of exchange from the American Relief 
Administration. 

Another point cleared up is that no cable payments 
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will be made. The banks have been told that the 
scheme of operation calls for the use of the mails, and 
they will not be permitted to send funds via the cables, 
Every means will be taken to expedite the movement 
of the exchange, and for this reason the actual trans- 
fers are sent to Paris in mail pouches of the State or 
Treasury Departments. The safeguards thrown 
around the service will be complete, and it is the desire 
of the American Relief Administration that red tape 
be eliminated where possible. At Paris, the pouches 
will be opened and the transmittances split up. Owing 
to the unsettled conditions in Central Europe, the 
administration will use couriers to the various cities 
in the liberated countries, where the American Relief 
Association has correspondents. or banking connections. 
In view of the fact that the railroad systems of Europe 
are disorganized, there is no way of advising the banks 
in the United States as to the actual time required for 
the transmission of orders. The exchange rates in 
force at present are the same as were announced at 
the advent of the new agency. Herbert Hoover, Food 
Director, has been designated to change these as his 
information, obtained from various sources, is altered. 
No indication has been given when new rates may be 
expected. These will be cabled to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and will be passed on to the banks holding 
memberships. 


TAXATION AND CONFISCATION 


Paul M. Warburg, former Vice-Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in a recent address said: 
“Taxation at this time is practically confiscating the 
large annual accumulations of the wealthy classes 
that, in the past, formed the bulk of the money avail- 
able for investment. In these circumstances, when 
the billions raised by the government through loans 
and taxation are being rapidly redistributed, the bulk 
being applied to the payment of wages, it is the wage- 
earner, whose burden of taxation is comparatively 
slight, in whose hands primarily rests the economic 
future of the country. If, however, increased wages 
lead only to increased consumption and to extrava- 
gance accompanied by decreased efficiency, then these 
higher wages and their concomitant higher prices are 
bound to cripple the country’s power to expand and 
to compete in world markets, without conferring any 
real benefit upon the wage-earner. In the end they 
leave him dissatisfied, running a hopeless race with 
the prices of the things he covets, the rise of which is 
due to his own excessive eagerness to buy. High 
wages, in the long run, can only be maintained on a 
sound basis if predicated upon efficiency and thrift. 

“The workingman and the storekeeper must be- 
come capitalists as they began to be during the war. 
The more labor becomes possessed of its share of the 
country’s wealth, the happier will it be and the sounder 
will be the foundation of our social and economic 
structure. Bolshevism is professed by those who pre- 
fer to acquire their share of wealth by division rather 
than work. If our Liberty Loan campaigns have 
taught over twenty million people the art of acquiring 
investments by work and thrift, we have erected the 
strongest possible bulwark against the spreading of 
anarchy.” 
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SweEpDISH BANKS TO MERGE 


A provisional agreement for amalgamation has been 
made between the boards of directors of the Aktie- 
bolaget Industribanken and the Aktiebolaget Gote- 
borgs Handelsbank, both having their head offices at 
Goteborg, Sweden, provided the approval of the gov- 
ernment and the respective ordinary meetings of the 
shareholders is obtained. 

In accordance with the agreement; made the new 
bank will have a share capital of about Kr. 51.000.000: 
and reserves for about Kr. 20.000.000. The total 
funds will accordingly amount to about Kr. 71.000.000, 
and the new bank, as regards funds, will occupy fourth 
place among the Swedish banks. The aggregate bal- 
ances of the two banks December 31, 1918, reached the 
sum of Kr. 445.000.000. 

The new banking institution will have central 
offices at Goteborg, Stockholm, Malm6 and Halsing- 
borg and, in addition, about 120 offices in the southern 
and eastern parts of Sweden. 


To Co-oORDINATE FOREIGN TRADE 


The State Department at Washington announces 
the organization of a “co-ordinating committee on for- 
eign trade,” which will include representatives of all 
the governmental offices which deal in any way with 
foreign trade matters. The committee will provide 
advisory and supervisory machinery for further ex- 
tending and developing the business interests of the 
country in foreign channels. A preliminary meeting 
was attended by representatives of the State, War, 
Navy, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, Labor and 
Post Office Departments, the Shipping Board, War 
Trade Board, Federal Trade Commission, Tariff Com- 
mission, Railroad Administration and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Among the urgent questions 
which are expected to be considered immediately by 
the committee are tonnage allocations and marine 
freights, cables and radio facilities, reconstruction 
loans, Latin-American credits, consortiums for buying 
in Europe, labor and immigration, “key” industries 
(such as the dye business), and strategic raw materials. 


BurEAU OF War INSURANCE 


Insurance awards, made by the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, far exceed the premiums paid in by 
the insured man. To date death awards, for insur- 
ance, of more than $785,000,000 have been made by 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. This sum, which 
is being paid to the beneficiaries in monthly instal- 
ments, greatly exceeds the amount received in pre- 
miums by the Treasury Department. 

To April 15 the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
had made 102,286 awards with a commuted value of 
$785,613,500 for death of men holding insurance. 
There have been made 139 awards with a commuted 
value of $804,500 for total permanent disability of in- 
sured men. Death awards for insurance have been 
made on 87,744 claims, affecting 102,286 beneficiaries. 
In many instances the monthly insurance payments 
are divided among several beneficiaries and in some 
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instances single payments are divided among as many 
as ten beneficiaries. 

Claims for compensation due to disability are being 
filed with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at the 
rate of over 500 a day. 


PIERSON AND WarBURG HEAD ACCEPTANCE COUNCIL 


At a meeting in New York of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Acceptance Council Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the board of the Irving National 
Bank of New York City, was elected President of the 
Council, and Paul M. Warburg, former Vice-Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, was elected Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Council. Jerome 
Thralls of the Discount Corporation of New York 
was elected chairman of the Permanent Committee on 
Organization. The other members of this committee 
are: William A. Law, president First National Bank, 
Philadelphia ; Morton H. Fry, Bernhard Scholle & Co. ; 
David C. Wills, chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland; and J. H. Tregoe, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Credit Men. Fred 
I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Co., was elected 
chairman of the Committee on Publicity; Percy H. 
Johnston, vice-president Chemical National Bank, was 
elected chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
Herbert C. Freeman of Touche, Niven & Co., chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee. 

Articles of association for use in organizing Coun- 
cils in the leading cities throughout the country were 
adopted. These provide that the names of these Coun- 
cils shall be of the style, for example, the Chicago 
Association of the American Acceptance Council. An 
amendment to the by-laws was proposed, which will 
provide for the election of twelve additional members 
to the Executive Committee. This change is for the 
purpose of enlarging the committee to include repre- 
sentatives of the various interests throughout the coun- 
try, recognizing the Federal reserve districting plan. 
The Council opened offices at 111 Broadway, New 
York, May 1, and will use its best efforts to the end 
that the acceptance method of financing and mer- 
chandising shall be encouraged along right lines. 
Robert H. Bean has assumed his duties as Executive 
Secretary of the Council. The Council now has 141 
active members. 


May BritTisH MERGERS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
has presented a bill to the Parliament which, if en- 
acted, would make it impossible to effect large joint 
stock bank amalgamations such as have been noted in 
the last few years without express authority from the 
British Treasury. Regulations governing such amal- 
gamations are provided in the bill. 


Tue New BeEtcIiAN Loan 


Details of the Belgian Government’s new “National 
Reconstruction” loan, which was opened for prelimi- 
nary subscription at a discount as from April 15 to 30, 
are as follows: It is a 5 per cent. loan at 95, with in- 
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terest payable half-yearly on June 1 and December 1, 
but the first dividend payment will be on the latter 
date. Subscriptions will, therefore, be received at 
9414 between April 15 and April 30, and at 95 on June 
2, or they may be split up for every 100 francs by way 
of payments of 35 francs on June 2, 30 francs on July 
1 and 30 francs, with .375 francs interest, on August 1. 
The net yield is 5.26 per cent. per annum. The loan 
will not be redeemable before June 1, 1934, and it will 
have an annual sinking fund of half of 1 per cent. 
The amount is unlimited, and an appeal is being made 
to the patriotism of the Belgian public to subscribe as 
largely as possible. 


To PRoMOTE TRADE WITH FRANCE 


French and American banking interests, it is an- 
nounced, have formed an alliance for the promotion of 
trade between the two countries, by means of a new 
banking enterprise just incorporated as the French 
American Banking Corporation. One-half of the 
stock of the new corporation will be held by two Amer- 
ican banks and the other half by a French bank. The 
American participants in the alliance are the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, each holding a fourth of the 
capital stock of the new corporation. The French in- 
terest in the project is the Comptoir National d’Es- 
compte de Paris. The French American Banking 
Corporation is capitalized at $2,000,000 with a surplus 
of $500,000, all paid in. The incorporators are James 
S. Alexander, president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York; Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston; Maurice Silvester, 
American representative of the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris, and others. Mr. Silvester will 
be the president of the new company. There will be 
twelve directors, six to represent the American group 
and six the French group. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION’S 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 587) 


until the development of an American merchant ma- 
rine, and the allotment to New Orleans of a sufficient 
number of ships to move the valley’s commerce is 
favored. 

Mr. Merriek, who succeeds John M. Parker of 
New Orleans as president of the association, is vice- 
president of the Central Trust Company of Illinois and 
president of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Mr. Parker is made honorary president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association. The vice-presidents at large 
are Louis W. Hill of St. Paul and James E. Smith of 
St. Louis. The vice-presidents of the several zones of 
the association include: John J. Arnold, Chicago; 
W. P. Ross, New Orleans; Hugh Humphreys, 
Memphis; John C. Fennelley, Kansas City, Mo.; F. 
Ernest Cramer, St. Louis; J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati : 
F. C. Waterbury, Des Moines, and A. A. Crane, Min- 
neapolis. The directors of the association elected are: 

William Clemens, Mobile, Ala.; E. M. Allen, 
Helena, Ark. ; Clarence P. Dodge, Denver, Colo.; L. A. 
Whitney, St. Petersburg, Fla.; F. R. Todd, Moline, 
Ill.; J. E. Johnson, Waterloo, Iowa; R. L. McKellar, 
Louisville, Ky.; Walter Parker, New Orleans, La.; 
John V. Carr, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. Wheeler, St. 
Paul, Minn.; A. B. Learned, Natchez, Miss.; Charles 
Sutter, St. Louis, Mo. ; O.M. Landstrum, Helena, Mont. ; 


John W. Gamble, Omaha, Neb.; Jerry Bacon, Grand: 


Forks, N. D.; Robert S. Alter, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. B. 
Fergus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles A. Howard, Aber- 
deen, S. D.; Frank Crump, Memphis, Tenn.; George 
Sealy, Galveston, Texas, and C. O. Frisbie, Cornell, 
Wis. 

The treasurer of the association is Albert Mackie 
of New Orleans and the general secretary is Walter 
Parker of New Orleans. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM Marcu 25 to Aprit 25, 1919 


Belmont, August, Jr., August Belmont & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Brady, E. D., cashier Peoples National Bank, Monmouth, Ill. 

Cochrane, Alexander, vice-president and director New Eng- 
land Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dickey, Wm. D., assistant cashier National City Bank, Chi- 
cago, 

Egan, S. Harris, assistant secretary Westfield Trust Company, 
Westfield, N. J. 

Gettys, Francis M., vice-president Citizens-Union National 
Bank, Louisville, Ky. 

Hardleben, William, Jr., assistant secretary Marine Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. 

we Ky Charles E., president State National Bank, Frank- 
ort. 

Hubbard, hemes A., president Lake City Bank of Minnesota, 
Lake City, Minn. 

Kirby, John R., vice-president Cooperstown National Bank, 
Cooperstown, 


Lynch, James K., governor Federal Reserve Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

McKinney, J. A., vice-president Capital City State Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

McLaren, Daniel, president Hamilton County Bank, Cincin- 
nati, ‘Ohio. 

Primrose, David, vice-president Primrose State Bank, Prim- 
rose, "Nebr. 

Stiner, Oscar, president Cosmopolitan Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Stokes, Richard H., president Montgomery County National 
Bank, Rockville, Md. 

Stone, J. M., assistant cashier Security National Bank, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

= Gus., Jr., cashier Elkins National Bank, Elkins, W. 


Woolworth, Frank W., director Irving National Bank and 
Irving Trust Company, New York, N, Y. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


THOMAS B. PATON, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Trust Powers to National and State Banks 


EGISLATION supplementing the grant of 
trust powers to national banks by Section 
11(k) of the Federal Reserve Act as amended 


September 28, 1918, has been passed in a few 
of the states during the present year. 


DEPOSIT OF SECURITIES BY AND INSPECTION OF TRUST 
DEPARTME’}TS OF NATIONAL BANKS 


One of the questions which has arisen is in con- 
nection with the following provision of the amended 
Section 11(k): 


“Whenever the laws of a state require corporations 
acting in a fiduciary capacity, to deposit securities with the 
state authorities for the protection of private or court 
trusts, national banks so acting shall be required to make 
similar deposits and securities so deposited shall be held 
for the protection of private or court trusts, as provided 
by the state law.” 


A further provision which has given rise th ques- 
tion is that which authorizes the state authorities to 
examine the books and records of the trust depart- 
ment of national banks. 

In the state of New York, where the law requires 
deposit of securities with the Superintendent of Banks 
by trust companies, the Attorney General has advised 
the Superintendent that he has no authority to receivé 
such deposit of securities from national banks nor to 
examine their trust departments and, pursuant to such 
advice, the Superintendent has refused to receive de- 
posits of securities and to make examinations until 
authorized so to do by law. 

A bill to confer this authority was introduced in 
the New York Senate and Assembly in February of 
this year, passed both Houses and was approved April 
15, constituting Chapter 229, Laws of 1919. It adds a 
new section to the banking law to be Section 39-a and 
to read as follows: 


39-a. Examination of trust departments of national banks 
acting in a fiduciary capacity; deposit of securities by such 
national banks; assessments for expenses incurred. The 
superintendent shall, either personally or by his deputies or 
examiners, at least once in each year and as much oftener 
as he shall de@m necessary, visit and examine the trust de- 
partment of every national bank which has been granted a 
special permit by the federal reserve board to act in a 
fiduciary capacity under the provisions of subsection k of 
section eleven of the federal reserve act as amended Sep- 
tember twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and eighteen. He 
shall have power to receive from every such national bank 
a deposit a securities of the kind and in the amount which 
would be required of a trust company having the same capital 
and located in a place of the same population under the pro- 
visions of section one hundred and eighty-four of this chap- 
ter. Such securities shall be registered in the name of the 
superintendent of banks of the state of New York as trustee 
for the beneficiaries of private and court trust funds held by 
such national bank, and securities so deposited shall be held 
tor the protection of such private and court trusts and sub- 
ject to sale and transfer, and to the disposal of the proceeds 
thereof by the superintendent only on the order of a court 
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of competent jurisdiction. Such national bank, so long as it 
shall continue solvent and comply with the laws of this state 
applicable thereto, may be permitted by the superintendent to 
collect the interest on the securities so deposited and from 
time to time to exchange such securities for others as pro- 
vided by section thirty-five of this chapter, and may examine 
and compare such securities as provided by section thirty-six 
of this chapter. The superintendent shall have power to 
make such charges and assessments for expenses incurred 
and services rendered in connection with such examinations 
and deposits of securities as he shall deem just and reason- 
able, and if any such national bank shall not after due notice 
pay to the superintendent any charge assessed against it 
pursuant to the authority hereby given, the superintendent 
may apply in payment thereof, with interest, at the legal rate, 
so much as may be necessary of the interest accruing on any 
stocks or bonds deposited with him by such national bank; 
or he may, in his discretion, report the facts to the attorney- 
general, who shall thereupon, in the name of the superin- 
tendent, institute such action or proceeding as the facts may 
warrant against such national bank. In case of the insol- 
vency or voluntary or involuntary liquidation of any such 
national bank, all unpaid charges lawfully assessed against 
it by the superintendent shall be entitled to priority of pay- 
ment from the proceeds of the bonds deposited with such 
superintendent. 

The passage of the above bill solves the prob- 
lem for the State of New York. There are a number 
of other states which make similar requirements of 
deposit of securities by trust companies and the ques- 
tion is pertinent whether a national bank which has 
been granted permit to act as executor or trustee is- 
competent to perform those functions and whether 
its acts in such capacities are legal and binding, not- 
withstanding the state law makes no provision for de- 
posit of securities to carry out the requirements of 
the Federal Act. We are advised that in Wisconsin, 
where the state law requires deposit of securities with 
the state treasurer, tender of such deposit by national 
banks has been declined. The Attorney General has 
rendered an opinion to the Commissioner of Banking 
in which he points out that the state law requiring 
deposit of securities by trust corporations has refer- 
ence only to corporations organized under the statutes 
of Wisconsin and has advised the Commissioner of 
Banking that he has no authority to approve of securi- 
ties proposed to be deposited by a national bank and 
that the state treasurer has no authority to issue a cer- 
tificate of the fact of such deposit. He concludes that 
under existing law there is no legislative authority 
whereby a national bank can be authorized to do a 
trust business within the state of Wisconsin; that the 
only proper course for the banking department is to 
reject and refuse deposits of securities tendered by a 
national bank until the national bank complies with 
the provisions of the state statutes and that if any 
national bank undertakes to exercise trust powers in 
the state it will be at its own peril. 

No law has yet been passed in Wisconsin similar 
to that in New York, authorizing the state authorities 
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to receive deposits of securities from national banks 
exercising trust powers (although a bill to that end 
is pending, as is also a contrary bill denying trust 
powers to all save state incorporated trust institu- 
tions), and the question, as said, is a pertinent one in 
many of the states where such deposits are required 
of trust corporations organized under the law of the 
State. 

So far as the matter of examinations is concerned, 
there would seem to be no question as to competency. 
The Federal Act simply provides that the books and 
records and assets of the trust departments of national 
banks “shall be open to inspection by the state authori- 
ties to the same extent as the books and records” of 
trust corporations of the state. A national bank can 
comply with this requirement, even if the state does 
not authorize the state authorities to avail of the per- 
mission. But the question as to deposit of securities 
is more serious. If the opinions of the Attorneys- 
General of New York and Wisconsin are sound, then 
either state legislation conferring authority upon state 
authorities to receive such deposits or amendatory 
Federal legislation doing away with the requirement 
will be necessary. If the Federal requirement of de- 
posit of securities is a condition precedent to the exer- 
cise of trust powers, then a national bank would not 
be qualified to act as trustee without compliance with 
such condition and the validity of its acts and trans- 
actions in a trust capacity might be questioned; but 
on the other hand, if the requirement is to be deemed 
directory and not mandatory as a condition precedent, 
then no such result would follow. 

The purpose of this article is simply to review 
newly proposed state legislation on the subject, and 
not to discuss the legal phase of this particular ques- 
tion. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LEGISLATION IN NEw HAMPSHIRE 


The following act granting fiduciary powers to 
trust companies and national banks has been passed 


this year by the legislature of New Hampshire. This 
law does not grant any new power specifically, but 
clarifies the law on which there was some dispute as 
to the authority of national banks to act in a trust 
capacity : 


An Act granting fiduciary powers to trust companies and 
national banks. 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Court convened: 


Section 1. Hereafter any trust company, loan and trust 
company, loan and banking company, and all other corpora- 
tions of a similar character, incorporated under the laws of 
this state, and any national bank being duly authorized and 
located within the state, may be appointed trustee, in any 
case where an individual can be appointed, upon the same 
conditions and subject to the same control, requirements and 
penalties; but no corporation shall be appointed in any other 
fiduciary capacity. Every corporation when appointed by any 
court in such capacity shall give bond of an indemnity com- 
pany licensed by the insurance commissioner, to do business 
in this state. The exercise of the powers granted herein is 
limited to the specified corporations located in this state. 

Sec. 2. Any trust company or national bank exercising 
any of the powers enumerated herein shall segregate all 
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assets held in a fiduciary capacity from the other assets of 
said trust company or national bank, conducting such fiduci- 
ary business as a separate department, to be known as its 
trust department. It shall keep a separate set of books and 
records showing in detail all transactions engaged in under 
the authority of this act, in such form as the bank commis- 
sioners approve. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any trust company or 
national bank to lend to any of its officers, directors or em- 
ployees, any of its funds held in trust. 

Sec. 4. Any violation of the provisions of this act shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon its passage; and 
all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Approved March 28, 1919. 


Trust Powers To STATE BANKS 


The New York legislature has amended the Bank- 
ing Law by authorizing the Bank Superintendent by 
special permit to grant trust powers to state banks 
applying therefor. The law was approved April 9 
and constitutes Chapter 159, Laws of 1919. The sub- 
stance of this law is printed in the State Bank Section 
of this issue of the JouRNAL and need not be repeated 
here. 

The State of New Jersey has also passed a law 
giving to state banks the power to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. It constitutes Chapter No. 136, Laws of 
1919. *The law is as follows: 


An Act giving to state banks power to act in a fiduciary 
capacity. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey: 

1, Any state bank organized under any general or special 
law of this state having paid-in capital of not less than one 
Hundred thousand dollars shall have the right to act as trus- 
tee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, 
guardian of estates, assignee or receiver, or in any other 
fiduciary capacity to the same extent, but under the same 
restrictions and limitations as corporations organized under 
“An act concerning trust companies (Revision of 1899),” ap- 
proved March twenty-fourth, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine; provided, however, that before any such 
corporation shall exercise any of the powers herein granted, 
it shall make written application to the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance for permission to exercise the powers 
herein enumerated, and said Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, after examination and investigation and being 
satisfied that said corporation can exercise said powers with 
safety to the public and with benefit to the community in 
which it transacts business, shall issue to the corporation 
making such application, a certificate under his hand and 
seal authorizing it to exercise the powers herein provided. 

. Any corporation so authorized by the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, to exercise the powers in this 
act enumerated, shall give bond, may set apart a fund or 
funds specifically devoted to securing its liabilities in capaci- 
ties of trust and confidence and deposit securities represent- 
ing said funds, with the registrar of the Prerogative Court, 
in the same manner as is now or may hereafter be provided 
or required by law and the rules of the court for corpora- 
tions organized under “An Act concerning trust companies 
(Revision of 1899),” approved March twenty-fourth, one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved April 12, 1919. 


In Kansas a bill conferring trust powers on state 
banks was passed in the Senate, but failed in the 
House. 
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Proposed Amendment Negotiable Instruments 
Act—Notice of Defect 


to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act by 

amplifying the definition of what constitutes 

notice of defect, so as to remove the danger 
to banks which receive on deposit or pay corporation 
or fiduciary checks drawn to the personal order of the 
signing official or fiduciary has passed both Houses 
of the New York legislature, and at this writing is 
in the hands of the Governor. The full text of the 
bill was published in the April issue of the JouRNAL. 
It is understood that opposition to the bill has been 
made by representatives of the Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, chiefly on the ground that to amend 
the Negotiable Instruments Act in any particular de- 


T's bill introduced in the New York legislature 


tracts from uniformity. But the need for clarifying 
the law in this particular and making it safe for banks 
to handle this class of paper without risk of loss where 
an official in any particular instance proves recreant 
to his trust, outweighs any such minor considerations. 
Arguments have been prepared and submitted to Gov- 
ernor Smith showing the real need for the passage of 
the bill and the Governor has stated these will receive 
his most careful consideration. 

In view of the opposition to this bill the Governor 
will hold a hearing Friday, May 9, at noon, at the 
Executive Chamber, Albany, and it is expected that 
the financial institutions of the State will be well rep- 
resented at that time. 


Forwarding Check Direct to Payor 


E are pleased to announce that the bill recom- 
W mended by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion authorizing collecting banks to forward 
checks and other instruments directly to the 
payor bank, which was included in the “Program of 
State Legislation for 1919,” has been passed in a con- 
siderable number of states. Reports thus far received 
show that the law has been passed in New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon and South 


Dakota. In the State of Washington the bill on this 
subject passed the House, but failed to get on the 
calendar of the Senate. The purpose of this law is to 
relieve the forwarding bank from the effect of the 
judicial rule declared by a large number of courts that 
forwarding an item direct to the payor is a negligent 
act, and to make the law conform to the custom in this 
respect. 


Summary of State Legislation 1919 


mended by the American Bankers Association, 
as well as other bills affecting banks, have been 
passed during the present year in many of 
the states. The record of state legislation affecting 
banks for 1919 is too extensive to report upon 
separately as to each law in any issue of the JouRNAL 
and we have in course of preparation a summary of 
such legislation which it is intended to print and pub- 
lish in the near future for the information of our 


CONSIDERABLE number of bills recom- 


State Legislative Council and others interested. Some 
of the legislatures are still in session, but a majority 
have adjourned, and through the co-operation of the 
members of the State Legislative Council in the vari- 
ous states and the furnishing of information by the 
heads of the various bank departments and Secretaries 
of State Bankers Associations as to laws passed, we 
have been supplied with the results of legislative action 
affecting banks in a majority of the states. This is 
being summarized for publication. 
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Opinions of the 


PAYMENT OF CHECK RECEIVED 
THROUGH MAIL 


Where a check against sufficient funds ts received 
by the drawee through the mail, it is paid at the time 
it is charged to the drawer’s account and cancelled; so 
that thereafter the drawer cannot stop payment nor can 
a receiver or assignee of the drawer claim the fund, 
although remittance has not been made—Some courts 
hold the check paid even before charge to account, 
where it has been cancelled and filed as paid—But 
where a check against insufficient funds or a forged 
check received through the mail is by mistake marked 
“paid” and the mistake corrected A few charge to ac- 
count, some authorities support the conclusion that 
the check is not finally paid, but the mistake can be 
corrected and the check returned. 


From Iowa—Will you kindly advise me when a check 
is considered paid and the latest it can be returned to the 
last preceding indorser without recourse on payor bank? Can 
the check be marked paid, handed to the bookkeeper for post- 
ing, but before item is posted to account bookkeeper dis- 
covers it is a forgery, or there is no account, or insufficient 
funds, and then returned without liability by the payor bank? 


The general rule is that payment of a check to a 
bona fide holder is a finality and non-recoverable, al- 
though the payment is by mistake as to sufficiency of 
funds or as to genuineness of the signature of the 
drawer. 

But it is a question of some nicety as to just what 
point of time a check is to be regarded as finally paid 
and irrevocable. The question is easy of solution when 
the check is presented by the holder over the counter. 
It is paid when the check is presented and the money 
given therefor or the amount credited in the pass-book 
of the presenting holder where he is also a depositor 
in the same bank. 

But where the check comes through the clearing 
house or by mail to the drawee, the question is more 
difficult. 

In the Journal-BuJletin, Volume 9, page 899, we 
considered the question where a check against sufficient 
funds was received through the mail, with reference to 
the point of time it was to be regarded as paid, so 
that thereafter a stop order of the drawer would be 
ineffectual. After consideration the following conclu- 
sion was announced: “In such case the reasonable 
conclusion would seem to be—although it is to be re- 
gretted that the precise rule is not more clearly defined 
by the authorities—that where a check is received by 
the drawee in the mail, it is not to be deemed paid at 
the time of receipt or of handling by bookkeepers or 
tellers for the purpose of examination as to genuine- 
ness of signature and sufficiency of account, but is to 
be deemed paid at the point of time when, after such 
examination, the check is charged to the account of the 
drawer and is cancelled. Thereafter the account is 
held by the bank as agent of the holder of the check 
and is beyond the control of the drawer or his right 
to stop payment, although remittance to the holder, or 
credit to his account, is not actually made until after a 
notice not to pay is given by the depositor. After such 
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charge to his account, the depositor has not the power 
to stop payment or to compel the bank to return the 
check unpaid and pay him the deposit.” 

The above, opinion was based on the following au- 
thorities : 

1. Albers v. Commercial Bank, 85 Mo. 173. A good 
check came through the clearing house, was checked 
from the clearing house file and charged to the drawer’s 
account in the forenoon. After this, between one and 
two p. m., the drawer stopped payment. The court 
held that while liability of the bank did not become 
fixed upon mere presentment of the check, yet where 
“the bank receives a check, pays the amount or its 
equivalent to the holder, cancels and charges up the 
check to the maker, such acts must be regarded as 
payment and this payment cannot be rescinded without 
the consent of the person to whom payment was made.” 

2. American Nat. Bank v. Miller, 229 U. S. 517. 
A check was received in the mail. at nine o’clock, 
credited to the remitting bank’s account at eleven a. m., 
charged to the drawer’s account at two p. m. and 
advice of credit mailed to the remitting bank the same 
day. A petition in bankruptcy was filed against the 
drawer at ten a. m. of that day, but the drawee bank 
did not learn of this until later. It was held that the 
check was paid and that the drawee could not cancel 
the credit so as to set off an indebtedness of the drawer 
to it. 


A further case, not cited in the opinion referred to,” 


is Nineteenth Ward Bank v. First Nat. Bank, 184 
Mass. 49. In that case a note of a depositor payable 
at a bank and properly indorsed was received for “col- 
lection and remittance.” At maturity the bank drew a 
remittance check, stamped the word “paid” on the 
face of the note, cancelled the note by perforation and 
filed it with the paid checks. This was held to consti- 
tute payment as against an assignee for the benefit of 
creditors of the maker who gave notice to the bank by 
telephone of the assignment before the transaction had 
been entered on the permanent books of the bank and 
before the letter of remittance had been mailed. The 
court held that the note was equivalent to a check and 
by the acts of cancelling and filing the note as paid 
and drawing a remittance check, the payment was 
complete and nothing more was to be done except mak- 
ing the proper records upon its books. The payment, 
however, was effected by the acts stated and not by 
the record. In this last-stated case it will be noted 
the cancellation of the check and filing it away as 
paid constituted payment, even though it was not 
charged to the account of the drawer. This, equally 
as where a check is charged to the account, indicated 
an intention to pay and an actual payment, as if the 
check had been charged to the account. 

Also not referréd to in that opinion is Consolidated 
Bank of New York v. First Nat. Bank of Middle- 
town, 114 N. Y. Supp. 308. A check was received by 
the drawee through the mail. The amount to the 
drawer’s account was sufficient. The bank marked the 
check paid, charged the amount against the drawer’s 
account and credited the account of the remitting bank. 
The court held that by marking the check paid and 
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crediting and charging the amount, the transaction was 
closed without power of revocation; it was just as 
much a payment as if the remitting bank had presented 
the check at the teller’s window and received the cur- 
rency. Thereafter a notice not to pay was ineffectual 
and the bank had no right to cancel the paid mark and 
charge the check back. 

In all the above cases the check was good, that is 
to say, the account was sufficient at the time of its 
presentment and payment. The case presented by you 
is that of a check which is not/good at the time of 
presentment, either because of insufficient funds or 
because it is a forgery, and the question involves the 
right of the bank to correct its mistake. I do not know 
whether any distinction can logically be made between 
a “good” check and a “not good” check as to the acts 
which constitute irrevocable payment. But there are 
one or two decisions which would indicate that the 
courts do make such a distinction. 

Thus in Carley v. Potter’s Bank, 46 S. W. (Tenn.) 
328, a check was forwarded to the bank on which it 
was drawn and when received the maker’s account was 
overdrawn. The cashier directed his assistant to re- 
fuse payment, but by mistake he stamped it paid and 
mailed a remittance. This action was revoked by 
the cashier, the remittance recovered from the post- 
office and the check protested. The drawer’s account 
at the bank was never charged with the check. KH 
was held that there had been no payment of the check 
and the bank was not liable. The ground for this 
decision and the crux of it would seem to be that the 
account of the drawer with the bank had never been 
charged with the amount, although by mistake the 
check had been stamped paid and a remittance mailed, 
which was recovered. 

Also in Rankin v. Colonial Bank, 64 N. Y. Supp. 
32, an overdrawn check was certified by mistake and 
the bank notified the holder in time to prevent possible 
injury. It was held the bank was not liable to the 
holder for more than the amount to the credit of the 
mg at the time the mistaken certification was 
made. 

Although the rule established by a considerable 
number of authorities is that the charge of a check 
to the account of the drawer and its cancellation—or 
its cancellation even without charging to the account 
of the drawer—constitutes an irrevocable payment, the 
authorities last cited would seem to indicate that where 
the cancellation is by mistake and the drawer has not 
been charged with the amount, such acts are revocable. 
Your specific question is: “Can the check be marked 
paid, handed to the bookkeeper for posting, but before 
item is posted to account bookkeeper discovers it is a 
forgery, or there is no account or insufficient funds. 
and then returned without liability by the payor bank ?” 
I am inclined to think in such a case the courts would 
be likely to hold that the cancellation of the check by 
marking the same paid would be revocable, because at 
that point of time the check has not reached the book- 
keeper, whose function is to determine from his books 
whether the check is good and charge it to the account 
if good and reject it if not good. It would seem rea- 
sonable in such a case to take the view that the mark- 
ing of the check paid was simply preliminary to the 
final passing upon the check by the bookkeeper, and 
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a provisional cancellation. Of course, were the check 
presented over the counter and the currency handed 
out, it would be irrevocably paid. But where the 
check comes to the bank by mail and passes through 
the hands of more than one employee, it would seem 
that until it reaches the bookkeeper who has in his 
keeping the ledger and is the one charged with the 
specific duty of knowing whether the account is good 
or not, any prior cancellation by marking paid would 
be deemed preliminary and provisional and subject to 
correction. By such act the final intention of the bank 
to pay the check is not evidenced, as it is by actually 
charging the amount to the drawer’s account. While 
probably the authorities cannot all be completely recon- 
ciled as to the precise point of time in the physical 
handling of a check received through the clearing house 
or by mail at which it is to be regarded as finally or 
irrevocably paid, a reasonable rule would seem to be 
the point of time when the check is actually charged 
to the drawer’s account. That act is done by the book- 
keeper who knows whether the account is good or not, 
and until such act of charging, any preliminary ecan- 
cellation of the check by an employee without knowl- 
edge as to the true state of the account should be re- 
garded, it would seem, as a mere provisional act, de- 
pendent for its completion upon the actual chargittg to 
account. An analogy is presented by the common 


practice of receipting a bill for goods before it is 
presented and paid; if when the bill is presented it is 
not paid, the receipt of payment is struck out. 


REVOCATION OF MISTAKEN CERTIFICA- 
TION OF STOPPED CHECK 


Where a bank, through mistake, certifies a check 
upon which payment has previously been stopped and 
the check remains in the hands of the payee at the 
time he receives notice of revocation of the certification 
and no change of circumstances nor harm nor injury 
to the payee has resulted, the bank is not liable to the 
payee upon its certification—If the payee thereafter 
wrongfully negotiates the check so as to make the 
bank liable thereon to an innocent purchaser for value, 
the bank would have recourse upon the payee for 
money received to his use. 


From Connecticut—On January 2 of this year payment 
was stopped on a certain check of one of our depositors. 
This check did not make its appearance until a week ago 
today. It was presented by the agent of the manufacturing 
company whose office is in a nearby city. The assistant teller 
inquired from the bookkeeper if same was good and was 
notified it was, and made no inquiry as to whether a stop 
Payment was registered against this check. After certifying 
the check, the agent remarked to the teller that he was not 
going to use the check at present and was holding it upon a 
settlement of dispute of goods which the drawer had received 
from his company. My attention was called to the error in 
certifying this check the next day. I then wired the main 
office. stating that payment had been stopned on this check 
and it was certified in error, instructing them not to use it. 
This telegram was followed by letter of explanation request- 
ing they return check to us and submit a correct statement 
of their account against the drawer, which we would en- 
deavor to collect. We understand that we have no right to 
charge to the maker’s account a check upon which is a stop 
payment. But can we have redress against the holder of 
this check in view of the fact that we have notified him of the 
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circumstances before he has negotiated this check. The 
manufacturing company holding this check we understand to 
be a reputable concern, but so far they give no reply to our 
telegram or letters. 


I think, under the circumstances, your bank had a 
right to revoke certification of the stopped check and 
deny liability to the payee. In case the payee should, 
notwithstanding such revocation, negotiate the check 
to an innocent purchaser you would, doubtless, be liable 
to such purchaser thereon. But it would seem in such 
case that you would have a remedy against the payee 
because of wrongful negotiation of the instrument. 

Where a bank pays a check to a bona fide holder 
through mistake as to the sufficiency of the account, 
the courts quite generally hold that payment is a 
finality and not recoverable, and the same rule applies 
to payment, through mistake, of a stopped check. The 
bank is bound to know the state of its depositor’s ac- 
count, and where a check is paid on presentation to a 
bona fide payee, his rights are conclusively settled, in 
the absence of fraud on his part, though the depositor 
has no funds on deposit. National Exchange Bank v. 
Ginn & Co., 78 Atl. (Md.) 1026. 

But the rule appears to be different where a bank 
certifies a check by mistake and the courts hold that 
such mistake may be corrected and the certification 
revoked so long as the rights of third parties have not 
intervened or there has been no change in the circum- 
stances of the payee which would render such revoca- 
tion of the certification inequitable. 

The rule is thus stated in Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, Section 1608: “If the bank certifies a 
check to be good by mistake, under the erroneous im- 
pression that the drawer had funds on deposit, when 
in fact he had none, or has been induced by some 
fraudulent representation to certify it as good, then 
certification may be revoked and annulled, provided 
no change of circumstances has occurred which could 
render it inequitable for such right to be exercised. 
If the check still remains in the hands of the holder 
who held it when it was certified, and the mistake is 
discovered and notified to him so speedily that he has 
time afforded him to notify and preserve the liability 
of indorsers, the bank may retract its certificate; but 
if another person has become the holder of it, or 
circumstances have so changed that the rights of the 
holder would be prejudiced, and especially if it has 
been paid to a bona fide holder without notice, it is 
absolutely estopped from doing so.” This rule was 
quoted with approval in Rankin v. Colonial Bank, 64 
N. Y. Supp. 32. 

The recent case of Baldinger & Kupperman Mfg. 
Co. v. Manufacturers’ Citizens’ Trust Co., 156 N. Y. 
Suppl. 445, is almost an exact counterpart of the case 
presented by you. In that case payment of a check for 
$50 had been stopped, but by mistake of the bank’s 
teller in omitting to recall the stop payment order, the 
check was nevertheless certified and accepted. The 
payee sued the bank upon the check. The court, after 
reviewing the decisions, affirmed a judgment dismissing 
the complaint and held: 


“The rule to be deduced from the authorities, as applicable 
to the case at bar, is that where a bank through the mistake 
of its teller certifies a check upon which the payment has 
previously been stopped, and the check has not left the 
hands of the payee, who shows no change of circumstances 
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and no harm or injury to himself, and where the drawer js 
not discharged by the certification for the reason that he 
has himself created the situation by stopping payment before 
the mistaken certification is made, the ‘case is taken out of 
the rule of liability of a bank upon its certification, and no 
recovery against the bank, upon suit by such payee, will lie.” 

The above rule is applicable to your case. Through 
mistake of' your assistant teller, your bank certified a 
check upon which payment had been previously 
stopped. The check had not left the hands of the 
payee at the time you notified the latter that the certi- 
fication was made by a mistake and was revoked. The 
facts, therefore, show no change of circumstances and 
no harm or injury to the payee. The drawer is not 
discharged by the certification. for the reason that he 
has himself created the situation by stopping payment 
before the mistaken certification was made. In such 
case, your bank is not liable to the payee upon its 
certification. 

Should, however, the payee notwithstanding your 
instruction not to use the check, wrongfully negotiate 
same to an innocent purchaser for value, your bank 
would be liable thereon to such purchaser. Where a 
certificate is made without funds by a bank cashier 
through mistake, none but a bona fide holder can en- 
force it. Cook v. State National Bank, 52 N. Y. 115. 
If the check as certified has found its way into the 
hands of a bona fide holder for value and the action 
is brought by him, the bank will be bound. Rankin v. 
Colonial Bank, 64 N. Y. Supp. 32. 

Assuming the payee in this case, notwithstanding 
revocation of the certification, should negotiate the 
check and render you liable thereon to an innocent 
purchaser, I think such wrongful act would subject 
such payee to liability to you in an action for money 
had and received to your use. 


CORPORATE STOCK AS COLLATERAL 


Where common stock of an industrial corporation 
is pledged with a bank as collateral, the bank to pro- 
tect its collateral and right to dividends should either 
have the stock transferred or notify the corporation of 
the pledge; for otherwise, if the corporation, without 
notice of the pledge, issues preferred stock to the origi- 
nal holder which depreciates the value of the col- 
lateral and the latter negotiates the stock, the 
transferee or pledgee thereof would have a superior 
right thereto than the original pledgee. 


From New York—We were holders of fifty (50) shares 
of the capital stock of an industrial corporation as collateral. 
The total stock issue of the company was common. Some- 
what later, without knowledge upon our part, the company 
issued its notes to each holder of common stock and again 
later, without knowledge upon our part, each common stock- 
holder turned in its notes for preferred stock, which the 
company then issued. Legally would the stockholder who had 
deposited with us his total holdings of common stock be 
entitled to hold his preferred stock or turn it over to someone 
else as collateral? It seems to us not; since he would be 
taking away somewhere from 30 to 60 per cent. of the value 
of the collateral that he had deposited with us. 


Your bank holding stock of an industrial corpora- 
tion as collateral would be entitled, as pledgee, to any 
dividends thereon. 
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The general rule is that dividends accruing upon 
ledged stock belong to the pledgee. Hunsaker v. 
turgis, 29 Cal. 142; McCrea v. Yule 68 N. J. L. 465, 
53 Atl. 210 [holding that the pledgee of personal 
property, assigned as collateral security, has the right 
to collect the interest, dividends and income accruing 
on the collateral assigned, accounting to the pledgor, 
upon the redemption of the pledge. In making such 
collections, the pledgee is a trustee of the pledgor for 
the proper application of the funds collected or to 
refund the same to the pledgor if the debt be otherwise 
paid] ; Herrman v. Maxwell, 15 J. & S. [N. Y.] 347; 
Boyd v. Conshohocken &c. Mills, 149 Pa. St. 363, 
24 Atl. 287. 

This rule has been held to apply to an issue of new 
stock in the nature of a stock dividend. Fairbanks v. 
Merchants Nat. Bank, 30 III. App. 28. 

It would seem, in view of the decisions above quoted, 
that the bank, as pledgee of fifty shares of the common 
stock of the corporation, would be entitled to all divi- 
dends issued in the shape of notes, or stock dividends 
in the form of preferred stock, until the debt for which 
the common stock was pledged as collateral was liqui- 
dated; subject, of course, to an accounting to the 
pledgor for such dividends. 

But unless your bank protected itself as pledgee by 
obtaining a transfer of the stock on the books of the 
corporation or at all events by giving notice of the 
pledge to the corporation, the latter could safely deal 
with your pledgor as owner of the stock and if, in such 
case, preferred stock has been issued to him without 
notice of your rights as pledgee and he has negotiated 
the same as collateral to another institution, you would 
be injuriously affected. The following reference to 
the decisions is made: 

If a pledgee of stocks fails or omits to obtain a 
transfer upon the books of the corporation, the cor- 
poration is, of course, justified in paying the dividends 
to the pledgor ; but the latter is a trustee of the pledgee 
therefor, and must account to him, and an action to re- 
cover them may be maintained by the pledgee. Guar- 
antee Co. v. East Rome Town Co., 96 Ga. 511, 23 S. E. 
503; Fairbanks v. Merchants Nat. Bank, 30 III. App. 
28; Merchants Nat. Bank v. Richards, 6 Mo. App. 454; 
Central &c. Nat. Bank v. Wilder, 32 Nebr., 454, 49 
N. W. 369; Meredith &c. Sav. Bank v. Marshall, 68 
N. H. 417, 44 Atl. 526; Hill v. Newichawanick Co. 8 
Hun [N. Y.] 459; Herrman v. Maxwell, 15 J. & S. 
[N. Y.] 347. 

Where certificates of stock indorsed in blank are 
delivered to a person in pledge as collateral security 
for a debt or for any other purpose, the pledgee has a 
right to fill in the blanks and have the stock registered 
in his own name on the corporate books. Skiff v. 
Stoddard, 63 Conn. 198; Fitchburg Sav. Bank v. Tor- 
rey, 134 Mass. 239; Hubbell v. Drexel, 11 Fed. 115; 
Donnell v. Wyckoff, 49 N. J. L. 48; Newcombe v. 
12 N. Y. Suppl.’ 381 ; State v. Smith, 15 Oreg. 


The right of the pledgee to dividends declared on 
the stock during the continuance of the pledge is recog- 
nized, even though such pledgee is not registered as 
owner on the corporate books, and if the corporation 
has notice of the pledge, it must pay the dividends to 
the pledgee. Brady v. Irby [Ark., 1912] 142 S. W. 


1124; Page v. Prince, 74 N. H. 262; Central &c. Bank 
v. Wilder, 32 Nebr. 454; Guarantee Co. v. East Rome 
Town Co., 96 Ga. 511. 

As above intimated, the general rule is that a cor- 
poration may pay the dividend to the person in whose 
name the stock stands registered upon the corporate 
stock book at the time the dividend is declared. It 
may do so without inguiring whether he has trans- 
ferred the stock and without requiring the production 
of the certificate. Brisbane v. Delaware &c. R. Co., 94 
N. Y. 204; Utica v. Smalley, 2 Cow. [N. Y.] 770; 
Smith v. American Coal Co., 7 Lans. [N. Y.] 317; 
Cleveland &c. R. Co. v. Robbins, 35 Ohio St. 483. 

But after notice of a transfer the corporation must 
pay the dividend to the transferee, although no registry 
has been made. Robinson v. New Berne Nat. Bank, 
95 N. Y. 637 [holding that the corporation is liable to 
a transferee and holder of the certificate for dividends 
declared after a registry has been requested and im- 
properly refused]; Timberlake v. Shippers’ Compress 
Co., 72 Miss. 323; Steel v. City Island &c. Co., 47 
Oreg. 293; Rose v. Barclay, 191 Pa. St. 594 [holding 
that a bill in equity lies to compel a corporation which 
has declared a stock dividend to stockholders of record 
July 1 to deliver such stock dividend to a purchaser on 
July 6 whose purchase included such dividend]. 

From the foregoing, it would seem that in order to 
protect your bank in its rights as pledgee, either book 
transfer of the pledged stock or notice to the industrial 
corporation would be requisite. If this was not done 
and the preferred stock issued to the pledgor which 
depreciates the value of the common stock, has been 
negotiated by him to an innocent purchaser or pledgee, 
your rights would be impaired to the extent the pre- 
ferred stock detracts from the value of the original 
common stock held by you in pledge. , 


PREPAYMENT OF LOAN 


Where a loan, upon which interest has been paid in 
advance, is paid by the debtor to the creditor before 
maturity, the latter is not liable for rebate of the un- 
earned interest, in the absence of an agreement to make 
such rebate, and the fact that he voluntarily rebates 
part, does not make him liable for the remainder. 

From North Carolina—Please give me your opinion of the 
following case, and advise whether or not we are liable: A 
party carries a note with us for $5,000 for past five years, 
paying the interest in advance for six months at a time, the 
interest being due on December 3 and June 3 each year. Party 

ays off note in middle of March after having paid up the 
interest to June 3. We voluntarily allowed a rebate of inter- 
est amount to 3 per cent., though we claim we did not have 
to rebate anything. We placed the rebate of 3 per cent. to 
party’s credit and he did not use it, saying he demanded the 
full 6 per cent. He is now preparing to bring suit against us 
for full rebate of 6 per cent. for the unexpired time. Can he 
recover ? 

I am of opinion that your borrower cannot recover. 
Where a debt is prepaid before maturity it must be by 
consent of both debtor and creditor. The creditor is 
not obliged to receive prepayment and when he does 
so and interest has been paid in advance, he is under 
no obligation, in the absence of an agreement to that 
effect, to allow a rebate for the unearned interest. 
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Furthermore, the fact that he does allow a rebate of 
part of the unearned interest does not make him liable 
for the remainder. 

The contract in your case was for a loan of princi- 
pal for a specified time, payment of interest in advance 
and repayment of the loan at maturity. Under such 
contract your bank was entitled to the full amount of 
interest at the time of the loan and to the principal at 
maturity. Where, before maturity, the borrower de- 
sired to repay the principal and you consented to re- 
ceive such repayment this did not carry with it an 
implied consent on your part to return the interest for 
the unexpired term any more than would a customer 
of a livery stable who hired a horse for two days, pay- 
ing therefor in advance and returning the horse at the 
end of one day, be entitled to return of one-half of the 
price for hire. Unless the bank in the case stated ex- 
pressly agreed to rebate the interest, there is no obliga- 
tion to do so, and the fact that it voluntarily rebates 
half the interest does not make the bank liable for the 
remainder. I do not think in the case stated the mere 
consent to receive the principal before due would imply 
an agreement to rebate the interest for the unexpired 
term. 

A somewhat similar case is Cooke v. Young, 89 S. 
C. 173. In that case two notes had been given for 
$600 each with interest from date at 7 per cent. per 
annum secured by real estate mortgage. Before the 


maturity of the notes the maker sold the mortgaged 
property and desired to pay off the notes, but the payee 
refused to accept less than the whole amount of prin- 
cipal with interest to maturity. This the maker paid 
and then brought suit to recover double the interest, 


claiming it was usurious to receive interest in excess 
of the amount of interest accrued up to the date of 
payment. But the court held there was no usury and 
said: “It is conceded that there is no usury in the 
terms of the contract. It cannot, therefore, be usury 
to receive payment according to such terms. The fact 
that the debtor for his own convenience voluntarily 
chooses to pay before maturity the amount of princi- 
pal and interest due at maturity cannot operate to 
taint the transaction with usury, as that is nothing 
more than performance of.a lawful contract, although 
tendered and accepted in advance of the stipulated 
time. The statute has no reference to the receipt of 
the principal debt. The receipt of the interest in ad- 
vance of the time of stipulated payment could not be 
within the statute, which has been construed not to 
forbid the taking of lawful interest annually in ad- 
vance.” 

I do not understand in your case that the borrower 
is suing or threatening to sue to recover double the 
interest under Section 1951, Public Statutes of North 
Carolina, which provides that in case a greater rate 
of interest than 6 per cent. has been paid, the bor- 
rower may recover back twice the amount of interest 
paid in an action in the nature of an action of debt. 
If such was the nature of his action, the South Caro- 
lina decision shows there could be no recovery, as there 
is no.usury in such a transaction. But I understand 
your borrower simply contemplates a suit to recover 
the full 6 per cent. interest for the unexpired time, the 
3 per cent. you voluntarily allowed him not having 
been accepted by him. For the reasons given above, I 
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do not think such an action is maintainable. The only 
difference between your case and the South Carolina 
case above cited is that in the latter the creditor re- 
fused to receive prepayment of the principal without 
full payment of interest to maturity and, such interest 
then being paid, he was held not liable for usury ; while 
in your case the interest to maturity was paid in 
advance and upon/“tender of the principal before due 
you consented to receive same, but did not agree to 
rebate the interest except to the extent of one-half 
thereof. As to the other one-half, which you did not 
consent to rebate, it is your money, it was not usury 
to retain it, and I do not think you could be held liable 
therefor. 

In the Journal-Bulletin, volume 7, page 101, the 
case was presented where a debtor, before maturity, 
made a partial payment of the principal of a loan by 
consent of the creditor, but without agreement for 
rebate of interest and the question was considered 
whether the creditor had a right to collect the interest 
upon the amount of prepaid principal for the time 
intervening between payment and maturity. I quote 
the following extract from that opinion: 

“The question then is as to the right of the creditor 
to collect interest upon so much of the principal as 
has been paid by agreement before maturity, for the 
time intervening between payment and maturity. To 
state a concrete case: A promises to pay B $6,000 one 
year after date with interest at 5 per cent.; in other 
words, a total of $6,300. Six months before maturity 
A pays B $3,000 by consent of both parties, nothing 
being said as to rebate of interest, and at maturity in 
final settlement B demands the balance and full interest, 
$3,300, while A claims there should be deducted six 
months’ unearned interest on $3,000, or $75, and all 
that he owes is $3,225. Is A right or is B right? 

“A’s contract being to pay $6,300 one year from 
date, $6,000 of principal and $300 for interest, if by 
agreement A makes part payment of the principal 
before maturity, does this constitute a modification of 
the old agreement to the extent that thé unearned in- 
terest on the prematurely paid portion of the principal 
is removed from the terms of the. original agreement 
to pay? It would be natural for the parties to make 
some express agreement for rebate of interest at the 
time of premature partial payment of principal, but 
where they do not, does the agreement to pay and 
receive part payment of principal before maturity, 
which to this extent is an agreement in modification of 
the old contract, carry with it the further implied modi- 
fication that the unearned interest on the portion pre- 
maturely paid for the unexpired period will be rebated? 

“In one view it might be contended that, where 
there was no express agreement for rebate of interest. 
the creditor would be entitled to the full interest with- 
out rebate. He has loaned the money for the full 
period and is entitled to interest thereon for the full 
period. If it is for the convenience of the debtor to 
make part payment of principal before maturity, can- 
not this be accepted by the creditor without the implied 
forfeiture of his right to full interest thereon? Per- 
chance he may have no use for and cannot reinvest the 
money during the unexpired period. 

“But, on the other hand, it may be urged that, upon 
principles of equity, the lender would not be. entitled 
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to charge unearned interest where he voluntarily ac- 
cepts part payment before maturity and that a court 
of equity would prevent recovery thereof.” 

In that opinion, while the question was not clearly 
or positively settled by the authorities, I was inclined 
to the view that the courts might hold that by accept- 
ing the money before due, the bank impliedly waived 
the right to the interest thereon for the unexpired 
period.. But, however this may be, the case is different, 
it seems to me, where the interest has been paid in 
advance and then the debtor desires to pay the principal 
before maturity. In such case I do not think the act 
of receiving the principal carries with it an implied 
agreement to refund the interest for the unexpired 
time which already has been paid and belongs to the 
creditor and that in the absence of some express agree- 
ment for a rebate of interest, a prepayment of the 
principal by the debtor, with consent of the creditor, 
would be deemed a voluntary relinquishment of the 
interest for the unexpired period. 


JOINDER OF WIFE IN CHATTEL MORTGAGE 


Iowa statute which invalidates chattel mortgage of 
exempt property unless both husband and wife join 
in mortgage, does not require joinder of wife where 
mortgage executed to secure purchase price of prop- 
erty. 

From Iowa—We shall be glad to learn if it is necessary to 
have the wife sign with the husband upon a chattel mortgage 
which is given to secure the purchase price of personal prop- 
erty purchased by the husband at a farm sale. This mortgage 
is given directly to the bank, which acted as clerk at the 
sale of one of its customers. As we understand it, a mortgage 
upon personal property which belongs to the head of the 
family and is exempt from execution, is void, unless executed 
by both husband and wife. We would like very much to 
learn if the fact that the mortgage is given in consideration 
of the purchase price would not alter the situation the same 
as it does in the purchase of real estate where a mortgage is 
taken back by the seller. 

The Iowa Code (Section 2906, Code 1897) pro- 
vides that no incumbrance of personal property which 
may be held exempt from execution by the head of a 
family, if a resident of the state, shall be of any validity 
as to such exempt property, unless the husband and 
wife, if both are living, concur in and sign the same 
joint instrument. 

In Grover v. Younie, 110 Iowa, 446, in construing 
this section of the code, the court held that property 
only is referred to which is exempt at the time of the 
execution of the chattel mortgage, and not such as, by 
some contingency, may thereafter become exempt. 

That the case of a mortgage given to secure the 
purchase price on the property is an exception to the 
rule declared in the above statute is plainly to be in- 
ferred from the following language of the court in 
Nicholson v. Aney, 127 Iowa, 278: “All the property 
covered by these various mortgages was exempt from 
execution, and, under present statutes, none of the 
mortgages were valid, save those signed by both Todd 
and his wife, unless given upon property sold, to secure 
the purchase price thereof. Code, Section 2906.” 

In Illinois, in construing a similar statute, it was 
held that Section 34, Chapter 95, II]. Rev. St., entitled 
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“Mortgages,” providing that no chattel mortgage exe- 
cuted by a married man or woman on household goods 
shall be valid unless joined in by the husband or wife, 
has no application to a mortgage given to secure the 
purchase money of the goods upon which it is given. 
Pease v. L. Fish Furniture Co., 70 Ill. App. 138 [aff’d 
in 176 Ill. 138] ; Paterson v. Higgins, 58 Ill. App. 268. 

In Mantonya v. Emerich Outfitting Co., 172 Ill. 92, 
it was held that the above statute was enacted to pro- 
tect the husband or wife from the disposition of house- 
hold goods by one against the wish of the other, and 
was not to prevent either from purchasing goods for 
household purposes and mortgaging the same for pur- 
chase money; that a husband or wife may purchase 
goods for household purposes and individually execute 
a valid mortgage thereon to secure the purchase price, 
as in such case the lien attaches before the property 
becomes “household goods,” within the meaning of the 
statute. 


DEPOSIT TO CREDIT OF MINOR 


Where a minor makes a deposit to his personal 
credit and there is a statute, as in California, exempt- 
ing such deposit from the control of all persons except 
creditors and authorizing payment to the minor, it ts 
beyond the power of the father of the minor to stop 
payment of the minor's check—A parent as natural 
guardian, cannot control or withdraw a deposit to the 
credit of a minor in the absence of legal appointment 
as guardian of the estate. 


From California—We are in receipt of the following let- 
ter: “First National Bank of , Gentlemen: You and 
each of you are hereby notified not to cash any more checks 
drawn by , my son, he being a minor, until further 
notice from his father. Signed, his father.” Kindly let us 
know what our position is in this matter, in case the boy 
should give a check on the outside, which should come in to 
us for payment and also legal opinion in regard to the whole 
matter. 


Section 16 of the “Bank Act” of California pro- 
vides in part: 


“When any deposit with a bank shall be made by or in 
the name of any married woman or minor, the same shall be 
held for the exclusive right and benefit of such depositor, 
and free from the control or lien of all other persons, except 
creditors, and shall be paid, together with the dividends, if 
any, and interest, if any, thereon to the person in whose 
name deposits shall have been made, and the receipt or 
acquittance of such minor shall be a valid and sufficient 
release and discharge for such deposit, or any part thereof, 
to the bank * * 


Aside from the above, it is the general rule of law 
that a parent, as natural guardian, cannot control or 
withdraw a deposit to the credit of a minor, in the 
absence of legal appointment as, guardian of the 


estate. See opinions to this effect published in the 
JourNAL of the Association as follows: Vol. I, p. 
442, Nov., 1916; Vol. V, p. 526, Feb., 1913; Vol. V, 
p. 99, Aug., 1912; Vol. V, p. 244, Oct., 1912; Vol. VI, 
p. 32, July, 1913. 

It follows from the above that the notice received 
by you from the father instructing you not to cash 
any more checks drawn by his son until further notice 
from the father, is ineffectual ard that you have a 
perfect right, under the statute of California, to pay 
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the checks drawn by the minor son, assuming, of 
_ course, the deposit with your bank stands to the credit 
of the minor and is not a deposit made by the father 
in his own name as to which he had given the son a 
power of attorney to withdraw by check. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT TO 
PROCURE CREDIT 


Discussion of question whether requirement of 
verification under oath by maker of statement of finan- 
cial condition for purpose of procuring credit, would 
result in imposition of heavier penalty, in case of 
falsity, than where statement unsworn. 

From Connecticut—Will you give me an opinion as to 
whether a financial statement signed and sworn to before a 
notary or other proper official, strengthens it any more than 
if signed otherwise. In other words, would not the signer, 
in-the eyes of the court, be considered as having committed 
a greater crime, in the event of the statement being padded 
and legally sworn to, than if he merely signed the statement 
with the object in view of getting the accommodation and at 
the same time deceiving the lender. The question has been 
raised and I would sincerely appreciate your opinion. 

You ask whether it strengthens a financial state- 
ment to have the maker swear to it before a notary; 
and whether in the event of a fraudulent statement 
the maker would have committed a greater crime. 

Chapter 202, Public Acts, Conn., 1911, punishes 
any person who knowingly makes a false statement 
for the purpose of procuring credit by fine not more 
than $2,000 or imprisonment not more than five years, 
or both. 

If the maker of the false statement should swear 
to it before a notary, I am not sure that a court would 
attach any greater weight to the offense, or regard it 
of any greater enormity, than if the credit was pro- 
cured upon an unsworn statement. 

Such verification before a notary would not be 
perjury which is a false oath taken in a judicial pro- 
ceeding or swearing falsely to any material matter 
when an oath or affirmation is required by law. See 
definition of Perjury, Gen. Stat. of Conn., Sec. 1254. 

The taking of a false oath by the maker of a false 
financial statement would not be perjury, the state- 
ment not being required by law or made in any 
judicial proceeding, but would be “false swearing” 
which is the knowingly and intentionally stating upon 
oath, what is not true; a false statement under oath 
by a voluntary declaration or affidavit which is not 
required by law or made in the course of a judicial 
proceeding. In some cases the taking of a false oath 
was punishable at common law by indictment as a 
misdemeanor, although the offense did not amount to 
perjury. In some states the statute creates the offense 
of false swearing, which is distinct from that of per- 
jury. 

I am not aware that Connecticut has made false 
swearing a crime, where it does not come under the 
definition of perjury; hence the criminal penalty now 
provided for making an unsworn false statement for 
the purpose of procuring credit is more severe than 
any penalty which could or would be legally visited 
upon a person guilty of false swearing. The only 
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effect, therefore, of requiring a statement as to finan- 
cial condition to be verified under oath would seem 
to be the possible moral effect upon the judge in 
whose discretion rests the severity of the penalty. 


COLLECTING BANK’S DUTY TO TRACE AND 
REPORT UNACKNOWLEDGED ITEMS 


It is the duty of a collecting bank to ascertain within 
a reasonable time whether paper entrusted to it for 
collection and transmitted by it to a correspondent has 
been received by such correspondent; and if not to ad- 
vise its customer of such fact and it is liable for loss 
resulting from its failure to do so. 


From Texas—No. 1: We desire to have such information 
as you can give us relative to the following matter: On July 
31, 1918, a customer of ours deposited with us a check on 
L , Texas. We in turn sent the check as a cash item to 
our correspondent, F- Bank at , Texas, who at 
once sent it in a similar way to the L——— Bank. On No- 
vember 22, 1918, our correspondent bank at A charged 
this check back to our account, giving as a reason that the 
check had been lost between them and We had con- 
sidered this check paid within a week or ten days after it 
was deposited with us, and our customer had long before 
November 22, 1918, spent the money. Bank contends 
that they took the check subject to final payment, hence are 
not responsible for it showing up lost four months later. We 
cortend that four months is too long to delay in determining 
the validity of any transit item and that it was negligence on 
their part in not learning that the item was lost and reporting 
that fact to us at once so that we could adjust matters with 
our customer here. If we are correct, we desire that they 
assume the responsibility of adjusting the matter without 
further trouble to us. If they are correct in their position, we 
do not want to bother them further. Kindly give us at once 
your knowledge in the matter, stating which is right in the 
contention as determined by both law and custom. 


From Texas—No. 2: Last July, the 26th day, we sent a 
cash letter to the M Bank, B , Texas, to be placed 
to our credit, we having had such letters going to said bank 
daily for some time before and after that date. This let- 
ter contained, among others, several items on the S 
Bank, , Texas. The Bank sent these S 
items in their cash letter to the H Bank, H——, 
Texas, we presume the following day. On September 26, just 
two months later, we were advised by the M Bank they 
were charging our account with the sum of these S 
items, as the H Bank’s letter to the S Bank con- 
taining these items had been lost in the mail. We protested 
against this charge at the time, and have never credited the 
M account on our books with the same. They now in- 
sist on our crediting these items, which we refuse to do, and 
they refuse to give us credit on their books after having 
charged us back with the same. However, we have sent out 
two letters and are now preparing to send out the third letter 
to the drawers of these lost checks trying to procure dupli- 
cates, and have succeeded in getting in a number of duplicates, 
which we have promptly credited to the M Bank. There 
are outstanding of these checks a total amount of over $400. 
Some of these people have moved away, and quite a number 
have changed their banking connections, and we feel sure that 
some one is going to have to stand quite a loss, and in view 
of the fact that we were not notified for two months of the 
items having been lost, we do not feel that we should stand 
any part of the loss, as we have done all we could to get 
duplicates. 


From Virginia—As a matter of legal responsibility of 4 
collecting bank, we herewith submit to you for your opinion, 
as follows: On November 9, 1918, we forwarded in our cash 
letter, to our regular correspondent in Richmond, an item 
drawn on C , Va., which was cleared by them through the 
Federal reserve bank and which, we presume, was sent direct 
to C by the Federal reserve bank. On March 14, 1919 
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we received from our Richmond correspondent advice that 
the Federal reserve bank had requested them to procure a 
duplicate of this item for the reason that it had been lost on 
its return to them from C , Va. We replied that it ap- 
peared to us that this matter had been allowed to drift for an 
unreasonable length of time and that inasmuch as the party 
from whom we took this item had moved from here that we 
had no way, at this late date, in procuring a duplicate, and 
that its being lost in transit should have been discovered 
sooner than three months’ time, to which they replied that 
the delay was occasioned by the fact that they had numerous 
items on C that day of the same amount as ours, which 
made it necessary to trace each item individually; yet on March 
14 was the first notice received by us that this item was lost. 
The position we take in this matter is that while collecting 
banks act only as agents and the collection of items being 
subject to certain conditions, yet none of these conditions 
relieve the collecting bank from the duty of promptly tracing 
items to which no advices have been received and promptly 
notifying the forwarding bank of the facts, and as we had no 
notice of these facts whatever until over three months had 
elapsed, we do not feel that we are responsible for this item and 
should not have to stand its loss. We would thank you to give 
us your opinion in this matter, as we do not want to be imposed 
on by the Federal reserve bank or any other bank. 


Where a bank receives commercial paper for col- 
lection, the law implies a contract on its part to use 
ordinary care and reasonable diligence in making the 
collection, and if, in consequence of its failure to use 
such reasonable diligence and care, a loss happens it is 
liable therefor. (Manhattan Life Ins. Co. v. First Nat. 
Bank, 20 Colo. App. 529, 80 Pac. 467; Fabens v. 
Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick. [Mass.] 330; Kirkham v. 
Bank, 165 N. Y. 132; Hobart Nat. Bank v. McMur- 
rough, 24 Okla. 210; Diamond Mill Co. v. Groesbeeck 
Nat. Bank, 9 Tex. Civ. App. 31; Milwaukee Nat. Bank 
v. City Bank, 103 U. S. 668). 

Thus, it is clearly the duty of a bank which under- 
takes to act as a collecting agent for its customers or 
for other banks to ascertain within a reasonable time 
whether paper entrusted to it for collection and trans- 
mitted by it to a correspondent has been received by 
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such correspondent; and if not to advise its customer 
of such fact, and it is liable for loss resulting from its 
failure to do so. (Second Nat. Bank v. Merchants 
Nat. Bank, 111 Ky. 930, 65 S. W. 4 [where a delay 
of eight days was held to be negligence on the part of 
the collecting bank]; Shipsey v. Bank, 59 N. Y. 485 
[where a delay of fifteen days was held to amount to 
negligence] ; First Nat. Bank v. City Nat. Bank, 106 
Tex. 297, 166 S. W. 689 [holding that a bank which, 
receiving drafts for collection, forwarded them to the 
bank on which they were drawn for payment and 
remittance, was guilty of negligence in failing for a 
month thereafter to take any steps to obtain the remit- 
tance or learn why it was not made]; First Nat. Bank 
of Trinidad v. First Nat. Bank of Denver, 4 Dill. 
[U. S.] 290, [where the check was sent for collection 
on January 10, and remained good until January 29; 
but defendant made no inquiries until February 9, and 
gave plaintiff no notice of non-payment until February 
11. The bank was held liable, the court saying that 
the decisions in England and in this country are uni- 
form to the effect that such delay to make inquiry and 
omission to notify the party interested imposed a lia- 
bility for the loss] ). 

A stipulation by a collecting bank that a check is 
received for collection subject to final payment will not 
absolve such bank from liability for negligence in fail- 
ing to promptly report the dishonor or loss of an 
instrument duly entrusted to it as agent for collection. 

In view of the decisions above cited, the conclusion 
follows that a delay of four months as stated in the 
inquiry from Texas (No. 1), a delay of two months, 
as stated in the inquiry from Texas (No. 2) and the 
delay of over three months as stated in the case sub- 
mitted from Virginia, would amount in each case to 
such negligence as would render the collecting bank 
liable for any damages sustained by its principal. 
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Recent Publications 


RECONSTRUCTION OF ForREIGN AND DOoMESTIC 
Markets. Part I: MANUFACTURING CAPACITY AND 
Wortp Trape. Published by Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., New York. In this brief on “Re- 
construction” we find assembled the following infor- 
mation: The World’s Manufacturing Capacity Before 
the War; Manufacturing Capacity Before the War 
of the United Kingdom, France, Germany and the 
United States; Data Bearing on Industry Before the 
War of the United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
the United States; War Developments Affecting 
Manufacturing Capacity at End of the War in Re- 
spect of Labor, War Production and Organization of 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany and _ the 
United States; Prospective Changes in World Mar- 
kets After the War; Conclusions Covering Recon- 
struction. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION—A 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON THE ECONOMIC AND FI- 
NANCIAL Aspects. Edited by F. M. Friedman. With 
a Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1918. 
Pp. 471. This is a collection of brief papers on after- 
war problems under the general headings: “A Per- 
spective of the Problem” ; “Efficiency in Production” ; 
“Adjustments in Trade and Finance’; and “Pro- 
grams, Monetary and Fiscal.” Among the papers to 
be especially noted are: “Our Mineral Reserves,” by 
G. O. Smith; “Capital, Labor and the State,” by L. 
B. Wehle; “Concentration and Control in Industry 
and Trade,” by W. B. Colver; “The Shipping Prob- 
lem,” by E. R. Johnson; “The Free Port as an Instru- 
ment of World Trade,” by E. J. Clapp; “International 
Commerce,” by O. P.- Austin; “Government Aids to 
Trade,” by C. D. Snow; “Financing Our Foreign 
Trade,” by H. E. Cooper; “Stabilizing Foreign Ex- 
change,” by R. L. Owen; “Stabilizing the Dollar in 
Purchasing Power,” by I. Fisher; “Foreign Invest- 
ments,” by F. H. Sisson; “The War and Interest 
Rates,” by E. W. Kemmerer; “National Thrift,” by 
F. A. Vanderlip ; “Fiscal Reconstruction,” by E. R. A. 
Seligman. 


War Borrowinc—A Stupy or Treasury CEr- 
TIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Jacob H. Hollander. New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 215. The author undertakes in this volume 
to examine the part which public credit has played in 
our national defense during the war period, with par- 
ticular reference to the use of anticipatory borrowing 
through Treasury certificates of indebtedness. After 
reviewing the earlier instances in our history in which 
recourse has been had to negotiable short-term debt 
obligation, the author describes in detail the first 
thirty-one issues of certificates of indebtedness emitted 
by the Treasury in connection with our war financing. 
In succeeding chapters the direct fiscal results of the 
Treasury’s policy in this connection are analyzed, and 
its collateral effects upon the business world, through 
the money-market, and upon social well-being, through 
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the price-level, are traced. The author maintains that 
past experience, theoretical analysis and present evi- 
dence all point to the conclusion that our war bor- 
rowing, sound and admirable in the main, has been 
marred here and there by serious error, injuring us 
now and certain, if unamended, to plague us here- 


after. A concluding chapter presents certain positive 
suggestions with respect to the future. 


Tue Conpuct or Business WiTH CHINA. Pp. 
47. Published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Misc. Series No. 70. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1919. This booklet 
deals primarily with the methods by which business 
with China, both commercial and financial, is best 
carried on. It is intended to serve as an introduction 
to a general study of Chinese commercial conditions, 
which will be. covered in detail in the “Commercial 
Handbook of China” that has been prepared by Com- 
mercial Attaché Julean Arnold and will be issued dur- 
ing the present year. There are sections in the present 
publication on geographic features affecting com- 
merce; ports open to foreign trade; Chinese products 
exported to the United States; market opportunities 
for American goods; China as an investment field; 
ocean shipping routes and services; the status of for- 
eign residents and business houses; areas under for- 
eign political control; taxes and customs duties; cur- 
rency, banking and foreign exchange; weights and 
measures; internal communication; business connec- 
tions for Chinese trade; methods of conducting busi- 
ness in China; and a variety of pertinent suggestions 
for American exporters. There are also valuable lists 
of the publications that are available as sources of 
information. 


EASTERN EXCHANGE, CURRENCY AND FINANCE. 
By William F. Spalding. London: Pitman. 1917. 
Illustrated. Pp. 364. As a treatise dealing entirely 
with the Eastern Exchanges, the present book alone 
covers the field thus far. The monetary affairs are 
treated separately under each country, with the excep- 
tion of a preliminary chapter on the “Gold Exchange 
Standard.” A concise account is given in most cases 
of the area and population, the total debt of the coun- 
try, and its amount per head of the population. The 
taxation and burden of taxes is also described. Tables 
of the principal exports and imports of the countries 
under survey, together with some account of the Cus- 
toms dues, are included. The figures on trade, where 
obtainable, are given for a series of years. The no- 
menclature of the weights and measures and the coins 
of each country is given. Where stamp duties are in 
force, up-to-date details are given. The currency 
receives full attention, and the aims in regard to bank- 
ing and exchange has not been so much to give the 
practice of one bank as to set forth the every-day 
methods of banking in regard to the financing of im- 
ports and exports by means of bills of exchange and 
other similar credit instruments. The countries con- 
sidered are: India, Ceylon, Persia, Straits Settle- 
ments, Japan, Siam, Java and Dutch East Indies, 
French Indo-China, Philippine Islands, Hong Kong, 
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China. There is also a separate chapter on silver, in- 
cluding a table showing the monthly fluctuations in 
London in the price of bar silver per Oz. Std. from 
January, 1833, to December, 1916. An interesting 
table is the one of Japanese weights, measures and 
money, giving English, American, French and Ger- 
man equivalents. Another chart shows the intercon- 
nection between the price of silver on the London 
market and the Chinese Exchange quotations. 


THe New York Stock ExcHance. A _ Discus- 
sion of the Business Done; Its Relation to Other Busi- 
ness, to Investment, Speculation and Gambling; the 
Safeguards Provided by the Exchange, and the 
Means Taken to Improve the Character of Specula- 
tion. By H.S. Martin. New York. 1919. Illustrated. 
Pp. 227. This recent addition to the works of infor- 
mation concerning the New York Stock Exchange is 
by the Assistant Secretary. The sub-title summarizes 
its subject matter and purpose. “The New York 
Stock Exchange can be said to have begun 125 years 
ago—100 years of which it has passed under a formu- 
lated constitution. Its beginning was three years 
after George Washington first took the oath of . office 
as President; * * * when the whole population of 
the country was less than that of New York City 
now.” The book does not aim to be a history of the 
Exchange, but, as one progresses in its perusal, mis- 
understandings regarding the Exchange and its place 
in the financial world disappear. Every phase of the 
subject is considered in detail and in a convincing and 
untechnical manner. From the chapter headings we 
select the following as setting forth the scope of the 
topics of interest discussed: Prejudice Against 
Markets ; Business and Speculation, followed by other 
chapters on speculation; Wealth, Money, Securities ; 
Margin Trading; Broker and Customer; Partnerships 
and Corporations; Short Selling; Tools and Terms 
of Wall Street; Cautions and Precautions; What Is 
the Stock Exchange; The Association; The Place of 
Business; The Business Done; The Exchange as a 
Moral Force. In the Appendix we find the Listing 
Requirements; a Demand Collateral Loan Agree- 
ment ; a Customer’s Agreement ; a Customer’s Margin 
Agreement. As a contribution to the literature on 
economics it is in a class of its own for breadth of in- 
terest and lack of technicalities. We read in its pages: 
“All material wealth is in the form of property, and 
property is but two kinds—real and personal. Houses, 
lots, farms and buildings are real property; all other 
property is personal property—furniture, clothing, 
jewelry, cash, stock and bonds are personal prop- 
erty. * * * Business is the purchase and sale of 
property. * * * From another standpoint, how- 
ever, wealth is seen to be of three kinds—first, natural 
wealth, such as lands (including mines and forests) 
and waters, and their products ; second, created wealth, 
such as buildings, machinery, furnishings (including 
all forms of manufactures) and means of transporta- 
tion; and third, credit. Wealth is customarily ac- 
quired by energy, saving and trade. Coined money is 
a form of natural wealth. Paper money is a form of 
credit. Securities may represent either natural or 
created wealth, or credit. * * * The wealth of the 
United States, as reported by the Census Bureau in 
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1915, was $188,000,000,000, divided as follows: Real 
estate and improvements, 110 billions; railways and 
equipment, 17 billions; street railways, 9 billions; 
manufacturing properties, 15 billions; machinery and 
tools, 6 billions ; live stock, 6 billions ; agricultural prod- 
ucts, 5 billions; furnituré, carriages, automobiles, etc., 
8 billions ; clothing, jewelry, etc., 5 billions ; and mod- 
ern inventions 8 billions, including moving pictures, 
etc., an increase of nearly 50 per cent. since 1900. 
Against this wealth, or as representing it, corporations 
had issued 35 billions in bonds and 65 billions in 
stocks. In addition, the Federal, state and city gov- 
ernments have issued about $25,000,000,000 of bonds. 
Of course, a bond is merely a promise to pay. Over 
half of the wealth of the country, therefore, was repre- 
sented by ‘promises to pay’ or by certificates of in- 
terest of governments or corporations. The wealth 
of the country as reported in 1900 was $94,000,000,000, 
a growth in fifteen years of $94,000,000,000, or 100 
per cent., a large part of which is represented’ by 
property held by corporations. Of the 35 billions of 
bonds and 65 billions in stock, outstanding and repre- 
senting wealth of the United States, a little over one- 
third of bonds (say 13 billions) and a little over one- 
fourth of stocks (say 17% billions) were listed upon 
the New York Stock Exchange. * * * Listing 
upon the Stock Exchange. gives a security a wider 
market and a more definite current value, making it 
easier to sell and easier to borrow on.” As a hand- 
book and work of reference on securities and invest- 
ment, this little book fills a necessity. 


Answers to Correspondents 


British Turret. (  quiry from Massachusetts.) 
According to the latest  tilable report there are now 
over 40,000 savings ch.b. m Great Britain similar to 
the war savings societies of the United States. The 
thrifty people of Great Britain have purchased over 
300,000,000 certificates of the standard denomination 
of 15s 6d and are still “carrying on.” 


WasHING. (Inquiry from Connecticut.) “I notice 
the term ‘washing’ in connection with transactions in 
stocks; no mention of ironing. I am aware some 
stocks are not fast color. Where is laundry located 
and what is the process?” Answer: “Washing” is a 
colloquialism of Wall Street used to describe the op- 
eration of simultaneously buying and selling the same 
stock for the purpose of making quotations and gen- 
erally for the purpose of inducing speculation in the 
stock by imparting apparent activity to it. 


Savincs Banks. (Inquiry from Oklahoma.) 
“Just what is the difference between mutual savings 
banks and joint stock savings banks?” Answer: The 
titles really define their respective qualifications. A 
mutual savings bank is one conducted fully for the 
benefit of the depositors who receive in the form of 
interest all profits over and above necessary expenses 
and a moderate part of the profits set aside in a sur- 
plus fund to provide against unexpected losses or 
contingencies. A joint stock savings bank is one or- 
ganized with a capital stock and the stockholders re- 
ceive in dividends the profits over and above the in- 
terest paid on deposits. 
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LAND VALUATION. 


(Inquiry from Indiana.) Ac- 
cording to the census bureau, the assessed value of 
real estate in cities of over 30,000 population in- 
creased from $24,900,000,000 in 1913 to $30,200,- 


000,000 in 1918. If this valution had increased as 
rapidly as the general index of commodity prices, the 
assessed valuation of real estate in all cities of the 
country of 30,000 or over would have been at least 
$46,000,000,000 in 1918 instead of $31,000,000,000. 
In other words, real estate valuations from 1913 to 
1918 increased $15,000,000,000 less than the rate of 
advance of prices in general. 


Prices OF WHEAT. (Inquiry from Minnesota.) 
The fluctuation in retail prices of wheat in England, 
Ffance and the United States during the war period 
is shown by the following index numbers, computed 
by the London Board of Trade, the Government of 
France and the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics : 


Date England France U.S.A 
September, 1914.......... 113 ne 104.9 
December, 1914.......... 113 100 102.9 
8015... 124 110 96.1 
September, 1915.......... 140 123 99.0 
December, 1915.......... 145 std 102.9 
ee 149 133 104.9 
161 137 109.8 
September, 1916.......... 169 142 115.7 
December, 1916.......... 187 146 123.5 
195 154 130.4 
| 203 171 149.0 
September, 1917.......... 203 184 150.0 
December, 1917.......... 203 200 153.9 
March, 207 212 151.0 
September, 1918.......... 216 
December, 1918.......... 229 


VALUES OF ForEIGN Corns. (Inquiry from Mich- 
igan.) The values of the pure metal contents of for- 
eign coins to be used in estimating the value of im- 
ported merchandise are periodically declared by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The last. declaration was 
made April 1, and covers the months of April, May 
and June. Entries of merchandise liquidated upon 
the values thus proclaimed will be subject to reliquida- 
tion upon the order of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whénever satisfactory evidence shall be produced to 
him showing that the values in United States cur- 
rencv of the foreign money specified in the invoices 
were at the date of certification at least ten per centum 
more or less than the values proclaimed. The coin 
values fixed in the April declaration of Secretary 
Glass are given in the table on the following page. 


ANALYSIS OF AMORTIZATION. (Inquiry from 
Connecticut.) The theory of amortization may be 
understood in a general way among bankers, but ex- 
actly how the plan works out may need some exempli- 
fication. The accompanying table illustrates how a 
loan of $1,000 bearing interest at 5 per cent. would be 
retired in 20 years by an annual payment of $80.24. 
A study of the columns shows how from year to year 
the interest is reduced and the proportion of the pay- 
ment which goes to discharge the principal steadily 
increases. The final payment cancels the debt. 


Total Interest Amount of 
Annual Annual at 5 Paid on Principal 

Periods Payment Per Cent. Principal Still Unpaid 
ving $80.24 $50.00 $30.24 $969.76 
80.2 48.48 31.75 938.00 
80.24 46.90 33.34 904.67 
80.24 45.23 35.01 869.66 
80.24 43.48 36.76 832.90 
6 80.24 41.64 38.59 794.31 
80.24 39.71 40.52 753.79 
80.24 37.68 42.55 711.23 
80.24 35.56 44.68 666.56 
80.24 33.32 46.91 619.64 
80.24 30.98 49.26 570.39 
80.24 28.51 51.72 518.67 
80.24 25.93 54.31 464.36 
80.24 23.21 57.02 407.34 
80.24 20.36 59.87 347.46 
80.24 17.37 62.87 284.60 
80.24 14.23 66.01 218.59 
80.24 10.93 69.31 149.28 
80.24 7.46 72.78 76.50 
$1,604.89 $604.81 $1,000.00 ...... 


StaTE-OwnepD Banks. (Inquiry from North 
Dakota.) Following the First and Second Banks of 
the United States, which were successful financially, 
if not politically, similar institutions were established 
in several states in which the states themselves had a 
proprietary interest. Such banks were comparatively 
successful wherever the management was conserva- 
tive and the capital adequate. Political entangle- 
ments, however, generally ensued, and the fact that 
all such banks eventually went out of existence justi- 
fies doubt of the wisdom of government ownership of 
banking enterprises. Perhaps the Bank of Indiana was 
the best of the state-owned institutions. Concerning 
this bank John J. Knox, formerly Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his “History of Banking,” says: 


The state was divided into ten districts for branches, and 
provision was made in the charter for three more, which 
was afterward increased until the number of branches 
reached seventeen, the state taking stock in the new branches 
until its holdings amounted to about $1,500,000. The parent 
bank was supervisory in its nature, its banking powers being 
exercised through the branches. It had absolute power over 
the branches, and could limit their business or close them 
entirely if it was considered that they were operating so as 
to endanger the other branches. Each branch was liable for 
the debts of the other branches. The bank was authorized 
to receive deposits, buy and sell gold, silver, bullion and 
foreign coins; discount commercial paper and issue bills 
payable to bearer. The bank was not at any time to suspend 
specie payment, on a forfeiture of 12% per cent. interest on 
all bills refused to be redeemed in coin. The branches were 
to be mutually responsible for the redemption of all 
the bills issued, but each branch was to hold its own 
profits. No notes were to be issued of a less denomination 
than $5, and the state reserved the right to raise this limit 
to $10, nor was the bank permitted to receive and place in 
circulation bills of other banks of a smaller denomination. 
The state reserved the right to elect the president and four 
of the seven directors of the parent bank, and one-half of 
the directors of the branches, the individual stockholders 
electing the other directors. On all applications for loans 
of $500 and upward it was required that at least five of the 
seven directors should concur before the loan was made. No 
loan to.exceed $5,000 was to be made without the consent of 
the parent bank. 

Indiana was then an agricultural state, and the great 
object of the bank was to encourage the development of the 
agricultural resources of the state, hence a rule was adopted 
that under no circumstances would a loan to exceed $300 be 
made to a merchant, or $500 to a manufacturer. Great care 


was exercised in making loans, even of the smallest amount, 
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COUNTRY. 


Argentine Republic ......_ 
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Legal standard. 


VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS. 


Austria-Hungary .........| Go! 


Brazil 


British Colonies in Aus- 
tralasia and Africa. 
Central American States: 
British Honduras ..... 
Nicaragaa............ 


Hondaras 


Salvador -........... 


J 


Netherlands 
| 


Santo Domingo .......... 
Servia. 


Spaie 


Straits 


1 The exchange rates shown under this hea: are recent New York quotations and are given merely as an indication of the values of currencies which 
in their relation to legal 


Gold and silver ....._ 


Peso .. 


Pound (100 piasters) ..... 


Value in 


Bemarks.! 


Currency: Depreciated paper, convertible at 44 per cent of face 
value; exchange rate about $0.44, 
Greatly depreciated; no quotations, 
Member Latin Union; gold is actual standard. Exchg. value $0.1613, 
1244 bolivianos equal 1 pound sterling. Exchg, rate about $0,3785, 
Government paper. Exchange rate about 25.65 cents to 
milreis. 


Exchange rate $0.25=1 colon. 


Exchange rate $0.99, 


Guatemala: Currency, inconvertible paper ; exchange rate about $0.40. 

Honduras: Currency, bank notes; exchange rate about $0.55. 

Salvador +0. Currency, bank notes convortible into silver on demand ; exchange rate 
sbout $0.48. 


Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange rate about $0.145. 


The tael is a unit of weight; not acoin, The customs unit is the 
Haikwan tael, The values of other taels are based on their 
relation to the value of the Haikwan tael. i 

The Yuan silver dollar of 100 cents is the monetary unit of the 
Chinese Republic; it is equivalent to .644+ of the Haikwan tael. 


Carrency: Government paper and gold; exchange rate about 


$1.08 to 1 gold peso, 


Exchange rate $0.256—1 krone. 

Exchange rate $0.42. 

The actual standard is the British pound sterling, which is legal 
tender for 9734 piasters. 

Exchange rate $0.1025< 1 markka, 

Member Latin Union; gold isaetual standard, Exch’ge value $0, 1667, 

Greatly depreciated; no quotation. 

Exchange value $4.59. 

Member Latin Union; gold is actual standard. Exchg. value $0;1875. 

Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange rate approximately 


$0.183. 
(16 rupees equal 1 pound sterling.) Exchange rate $0.3575. 


Member Latin Union;goldisactualstandard. Exch’ge value $0.13, 

Exchange value $0.5075, 

Currency: Depreciated silver token coins. Customs duties are 
collected in gold. 

Exchange value silver peso $0.775; gold peso $0.54, 

Exchange value $0.4025. 


Exchange rate $0.256—1 krone. 


Currency: Depreciated Paraguayan paper, conversion rate about 
3,600 per cent. 
=—- Silver circulating above its metallic value; exchange 
value of silver kran approximately $0.179, 
Exchange rate about $5.0375. 


Currency: Inconvertible paper; exchange rate about $0.70. 
Exchange rate about $0,144, 
Exchange rate $0.125<1 ruble (nominal), 


Exchange rate about $0,144, 


Valuation is for gold peseta; currency is notes of the bank of 
Spain, exchange value approximately $0.2025. 

Exchange rate $0.56. 

Exchange rate $0.26=:1 krona, 

Member LatinUnion; goldisactual standard. Exchange value $0.20. 

100 piasters equal to the Turkish £. 

Exchange rate $1.1975. 

Exchange rate about $0.2325. 


VALUES OF FOREIGN COINS 
For inquiry and explanation see preceding page 
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| 
money. 
2026 
Gold .............—.| Pound sterling...........| 4.8665 
Gold Colon 4653 | 
1, 1859 
Capton.......; 1.1823 
Cheefoo ...... 1.1342 
Chin Kiang .| 1.1585 
Fuchan ......| 1.0970 
Haikwan 1. 2066 
(customs). 
Hankow ...../ 1.1096 
Tael__....{ Kiaochow 1492 
Nankin ...... 1.1735 
|) Niuchwang...|_ 1.1121 
Ningpo.......; 1.1402 
1. 0832 
Swatow ......| 1.0955 
1.1934 
Tientsin._....| 1.1492 
Hongkong 7800 
British . 7800 
Mexican ..... 1857 
2680 
Gold - 4867 
- 1930 
Great Britain.............| Gold ................| Pound sterling...........| 4.8665 
Indie (British) Gold | 
4985 
Gold Guilder 4020 
Gold Krone _- 2680 | 
Gold Peso (Argentine) 9648 
| Gold and silver Peseta... 1980 
Gold -0440 
) 
t 
4 
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and diligent inquiry was made as to the standing of a pro- 
posed borrower, not so much as to his wealth, as to his 
sobriety, integrity and industry. It has been claimed as a 
result of this carefulness that the bank in twenty-five years 
of doing business and loaning many millions did not lose 
$50,000 from bad debts. The bank was a complete monopoly. 
During its existence no other bank of issue could operate in 
the state. Its capital had to be specie, and was gradually 
increased until in 1841 it amounted to $2,500,000, but in 1843 
the state reduced its holdings by withdrawing about $500,000. 

No bank in the country stood higher than did the State 
Bank of Indiana during the panic of 1837. In all the West- 
ern and Southern States its notes commanded a premium, 
and in the East were taken at a very small discount. This 
high standing was all the more remarkable from the fact that 
when the bank was organized it was by men unused to bank- 
ing business. Prior to that time Indiana had never had a 
great financial institution; she was far away from the center 
of financial control, and her citizens had had no experience 
in the management of such institutions. Its loans were made 
in small amounts and scattered over the entire state, thus 
affording the greatest possible measure of relief. The bank 
generally carried an ample specie reserve, never falling below 
20 per cent. of its immediate liabilities and usually being 
much greater. Prior to the California gold discoveries in 
1848 this reserve was chiefly in silver. 


DoucHsBoy. (Inquiry from Kansas.) Irrelevant 
to banking, but opportune in this period of demobili- 
zation, is the inquiry “What is a doughboy?” This 
term is applied to the American infantrymen. The 


origin is unknown, probably a derisive epithet applied, 


by one of another branch of the army. Kipling calls 
a dumpling a doughboy. A recent answer is “Because 
he is the flour of the army.” “Because he always 
responds when kneaded” is yet another interpreta- 
tion. The latest elucidation (necessarily confined to 
this Administration) is “Because he serves a Baker.” 


Books Recommended 


The books contained in the following list are recom- 
mended for bank libraries and individual reading. If 
such books cannot be obtained through local dealers 
they will be furnished by the Library of the American 
Bankers Association at the prices indicated, which in- 
clude wrapping and transportation. Checks should 
accompany orders. 

A B C or THE FEDERAL RESERVE SySTEM. By E. 
W. Kemmerer. Price, $1.65. 
CrEDIT AND Its UsEs. 

Price, $2.15. 

CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Price, $1.65. 

ESSENTIALS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Escher. Price, $1.40. 

FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
D. R. Dewey. Price, $2.20. 

Funps AND THEIR USEs. 
Price, $2. 

Money AND BANKING. 
Price, $2.45. 

RuraAL CREDITS. 
$2.65. 

PRINCIPLES OF Bonp INVESTMENT. By Lawrence 
Chamberlain. Price, $5.20. 

PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
Price, $2.65. 

THE BusINEss OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Taber. Price, $2.20. 


By W. A. Prendergast. 
C. C. Adams. 
By Franklin 
By 

By F. A. Cleveland. 
By J. T. Holdsworth. 
By Myron T. Herrick. Price, 


By Henry R. Seager. 
By C. W. 
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THE Mopern Trust Company; Its FuNctTions 
AND ORGANIZATION. By F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. 
Sterrett. Price, $2.70. 

THEORY AND History oF BANKING. By C. F. 
a Enlarged by Oliver M. W. Sprague. Price, 
$1.65. 

OrGANIzED Banxinc. By E. E. Agger. 
$3.20. 

Puysicat Cutture. In the form of an illustrated 
poster the Library of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion provides a series of “Everyday Exercises for 
Everybody,” designed not to make athletes, but simply 
to develop the fundamental functions of respiration, 
digestion and elimination. Price, 50 cents. 

THE FEDERAL FarM LoAN System. By Herbert 
Myrick. Price, $1.15. 

THe New York Stock EXCHANGE. 
Martin. Price, $1.10. 

The foregoing list will be gradually extended as 
circumstances may seem to warrant. 


Price, 


By H. S. 


Pamphlets and Papers 


Upon application to the Library, any of the follow- 
ing pamphlets and papers will be sent without charge 
to members of the American Bankers Association 
and need not be returned: 


PAMPHLETS 


“Government Ownership of Railroads.” 
H. Kahn. 

“The Menace of Paternalism.” 

“Experiences of an Executor.” 
Chesney Martin. 

“Foreign Investments in Their Relation to the 
Future of This Country.” By Fred I. Kent. 

“How Business ‘with Foreign Countries is Fi- 
nanced.” By Guaranty Trust Company. This booklet 
contains forms of documents. 

“The World’s War Debt.” 
Metals National Bank. 

“Review of the Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the United States from 1790 to 1918.” By 
Imbrie & Co. 

“Federal Revenue and Income Tax Act, 1918.” 

“Federal Reserve Act.” 

“Federal Farm Loans.” 

“Acceptances.” 

“Credit Statements.” 

“Bank Cost Accounting.” 

“Credit Unions.” 


By Otto - 


By Otto H. Kahn. 
By William Mc- 


By Mechanics and 


PAPERS 


“Discount Houses and Bill Brokers.” 

“Interior Proving Methods.” 

“Personal Solicitation of Accounts.” 

“Profit Sharing in Banks.” 

“Savings Plans and Clubs in Industrial Corpora- 
tions.” 

Symposium of excerpts from important addresses 
delivered at the Sixth National Foreign Trade Council 
Convention, Chicago, Ill., April 24-26, 1919. 

Addresses made at the Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, as follows: 
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“America’s Financial Equipment for Foreign Trade,” by 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president Bankers Trust Co., New York 


City 

“The Mississippi Valley and Foreign Trade,” by John M. 
Parker, president Mississippi Valley Association. 

“In What Form and Manner Can Exporters Co-operate 
* for Developing Foreign Credit Information?” by H. F. Beebe, 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 

“Our Export Trade with Europe,” by Maurice Coster, 
managing director Westinghouse Electric , Bae Co. 

“Acceptances in Foreign Trade,” by D. C. Wells, chairman 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

“The Government and Foreign Credits,” by E. E. Pratt. 
vice-president Overseas Corporation. 

“Foreign Exchange,” J. McCurrach, vice-president Con- 
tinental and gree ational Bank, Chicago. 

“The American Foreign Trader,” by John F. Fowler, vice- 
president W. R. Grace & Co. 

“America’s Maritime Policy,” by James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent United States Steel Corporation. 

“Shall American Business Enterprise Be Restricted?” by 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board 

“Direct Selling in South America,” by P. S. Strenstrop, 
general manager General Motors Export Co. 

“American Shipbuilding,’ by Homer L. Ferguson, presi- 
dent Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co 

“Export of Industrial Products,” by Edward Prizer, presi- 
dent Vacuum Oil Co. 

“Packing for Export, ” by Captain H. R. ae Oo M.C,, 

. S. A., Chief of Packing Service, U. S. Arm 

“Cultural Equipment for Foreign Trade,” Feng Rev. John S. 
O’Hara, C. S. C., University of Notre Dame. 

“Survey and Method of Advertising for Foreign Trade,” 
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by Frank A. Arnold, manager Foreign Department, Frank 
Seaman, Ince. 

“The Stabilizing Effect on American Industry of a Definite 
Foreign Trade Policy,” by James W. Hook, president Allied 
Machinery Co. of America. 

“The Relation of Inland Waterways to Foreign Trade,” by 
James E. Smith, president Mississippi Valley Waterways As- 
sociation. 

“Marine Insurance,” “by Benjamin Rush, president Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association. 

“The Webb Law in Operation,” by John Walsh, former 
chief counsel Federal Trade Commission. 

“Freight Forwarding for Export,” by W. J. Riley, export 
manager Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 

“Direct Selling in the Orient,” by F. R. Sites, treasurer 
Federal Shipbuilding Co. 

“Direct Selling Through the Parcel Post,” by Maynard D. 
Howell, export manager Montgomery Ward & Co. 

“Export Technique: Job Analyses of an Exporting House,” 
by D. E. Delgado, export manager The Eastman Kodak Co. 

“Direct Selling in Europe (The Smaller Nations),” by 
H. S. Demarest, general export manager Greene, Tweed & Co. 

“Can American Fabricated Products Hold Foreign Mar- 
kets?” by William E. Peck, president W. E. Peck & Co., Inc. 

“The Element of Cost in American Exports,” by William 
Pigott, president Seattle Car and Foundry Co. 

“The Bargaining Tariff,” by William S. Culbertson, men 
ber United States Tariff Commission. 

“America’s Foreign Commerce and the Necessity for Co- 
operation of All Interests to Protect It,’ by W. H. Douglas, 
president Arkell & Douglas, Inc. 

“Foreign Advertising Successes,” by W. G. Hildebrant, 
Gotham Advertising Agency. 


U. S. Chamber Forecasts Big Wheat Crop 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
through its Committee on Statistics and Standards, has 
issued a report on the condition of winter wheat which 
forecasts a crop estimated to run close to nine hundred 
million bushels, an increase of nearly 33 per cent. over 
the record-breaking crop of 1914, and an acreage never 
before equalled. ‘About 25 per cent. of the yield,” the 
record adds, “‘will be south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
for winter wheat is being grown now in some of the 
Southern States where it was never grown before.” 
The report indicates that spring wheat is delayed by 
continued rains, with the result that in some of the 
northern latitudes the seeding time was delayed from 
10 days to two weeks. 

“In the southern sections,” the report adds, “the 
increase in acreage over last year ranges from 20 to 30 
per cent.” 

The report continues: “Of the three great foreign 
wheat exporting countries, which are not directly af- 
fected by the war, Argentina is said to have an export- 
able surplus of one hundred and fifty-eight million 
bushels of wheat, and Australia one hundred and 
eighty-six million bushels. Our neighbor, Canada, has 
about sixty million bushels, India will need to import 


from Australia, as her crop is distressingly short. It is 
estimated that the United States has one hundred and 
seventy-two million bushels for export and domestic 
use to July 1, 1919, when the new crop will begin to 
come upon the market. 

“Tt is very difficult to obtain definite and reliable in- 
formation as to what crop conditions in Europe are. 
Evidently, every effort will be made to stimulate and 
increase production in the Allied and neutral countries. 
In Central Europe the disturbed social and political 
conditions will probably tend to decrease production. 
Russia, the former granary of Europe, will not be able 
to feed herself, much less have any wheat for export. 

“Tt is known that Canada will largely increase her 
acreage in spring wheat if the weather be propitious. 
It is, therefore, among the probabilities, under favor- 
able conditions, that the United States and Canada 
may produce about 40 per cent. of all the wheat grown 
in the world and may have an exportable surplus of 
between 650 and 700 million bushels; far more than 
these countries have ever exported in the past, and 
which will tax to the utmost the storage and transpor- 
tation facilities of America and Europe, and more than 
suffice to feed a hungry world.” 


Trust Company Section 


A Visit to Western Trust Companies 


In order to render a form of service to members 
through personal contact, Secretary Mershon during 
the last of March and the first of April visited certain 
cities in the eastern and central western states. 

Special meetings were held in Denver, Lincoln and 
Buffalo. At Denver the trust companies and Denver 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, held a dinner 
for the purpose of discussing in detail the work of the 
association. One hundred and fifty trust company 
officers and members of the chapter were present, eigh- 
teen of the members now occupying official or im- 
portant positions in their respective institutions being 
charter members of Denver Chapter, which was or- 
ganized eighteen years ago. 

At the Lincoln meeting, which was attended by 
representatives of trust companies throughout Ne- 
braska, the first steps were taken toward organizing 
the Trust Company Section of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association. The plans proposed by the members pres- 
ent indicate that this section, when fully formed, will 
be a definite factor in the further development of the 
trust company idea in Nebraska. 

A noon-day luncheon and meeting was held in Buf- 
falo with all of the trust companies of the city repre- 
sented. A marked interest was shown at this meeting 
in the work being done by the association for its mem- 
bers, and a willingness to co-operate more largely in 
promoting this work was expressed by those present. 

Other cities visited were Colorado Springs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, Chicago and Detroit, conferences with 
members being held in all of these cities, although on 
account of the brief time allotted for the trip, it was 
not possible to call upon all members of the associa- 
tion. The information secured, however, justifies the 
belief that the development of this form of service will 
secure a co-ordination of effort upon the part of the 
association and its members which cannot be gained in 
any other manner. 

In making a study of conditions in Colorado, Theo- 
dore G. Smith, president of the International Trust 
Company, Denver, replied to inquiries in reference to 
the financial and economic situation, as follows: 

“There is a very firm undertone to the whole busi- 
ness situation, which likewise prevails in all of our 
surrounding agricultural territory. 

“Colorado, though a large contributor in money and 
resources to all the great government war demands 
and activities, has not experienced a drastic change 
from war to business conditions, as it did not enjoy 
any great percentage of war contracts and contributing 
inflation. It has received excellent prices for its prod- 
ucts, which has stimulated the retail business to a 
marked degree, and the trade continues today in a 
very healthy condition. 

“Stocks of merchandise are decreasing, but mer- 
chants are buying conservatively. 

“The agricultural outlook is exceedingly bright, a 
large acreage of wheat forecasted, and present indica- 
tions point to the largest planted acreage of sugar beets 
in the history of the state. 
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“Losses in live stock in Colorado have been light 
this year, and the development of oil lands and pro- 
duction of oil in our neighbor state, Wyoming, has’ 
added materially to our wealth. 

“The demand for money has been constant and firm 
during the past year, with usual current rates pre- 
vailing. 

“At the present time there appears to be no unusual 
number of unemployed, and there appears to be confi- 
dence that with the beginning of spring and summer 
work all slack will be taken up. 

“There is a decided increasing inquiry for real 
estate and particularly for dwelling houses. In fact, 
the population of Denver has so increased in the past 
year that housing facilities are entirely inadequate, and, 
though architects state that they have many plans 
drawn for new constructions, yet capital seems a little 
hesitant about starting. 

There is an unmistakably new and better tone to 
business in general, more harmony in action, and less 
partizanship in feeling than our state has experienced 
for many years and, unless some untoward factor dis- 
turbs our present feeling of optimism, the turn of the 
present year will find Colorado in a more prosperous 
and promising condition.” 

Much the same information was secured from J. 
Arthur Connell, president of the Colorado Title & 
Trust Co., Colorado Springs, who stated: d 

“1. General business conditions? Much the same 
as for the past several years, except that our only im- 
portant industry, namely, gold mining, has not been 
prospering, owing to adverse circumstances brought 
about by the war. 

“2. Demand for money and rates? Demand for 
money is normal and so are rates. The latter ranging 
from 6 per cent. on large loans to 8 per cent. on small 
ones. 

“3. Labor and unemployment? Labor conditions 
are much improved since the armistice and there is 
comparatively little unemployment. 

“4, Real estate, rental and new building? There 
has been a slight improvement in the real estate market 
during the last few months. Quite a number of pieces 
of property, both business and residential, have changed 
hands at favorable prices. There is a good demand 
for residence property, but there are several vacant 
store rooms in the less desirable locations. There is 
no new building going on. 

“5. Banking resources? Notwithstanding the 
large amount of money which has left this town in 
payment for government bonds, and with little or none 
coming back, as there have been no war industries 
here, banking resources have not decreased, but are 
holding well up to normal.” 

The situation in Iowa was interestingly expressed 
by D. H. McKee, vice-president Iowa Loan & Trust 
Company, Des Moines, who made the following re- 
sponse : 

“The conditions throughout the state of Iowa in 
a business way are good, and the increasing volume of 
business is encouraging, demanding and securing addi- 
tional capital to conduct the business of all classes 
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throughout the state. The affairs of the banks are in 
good condition. The business of trust companies is 
increasing in its different branches. The increased 
number of holders of Liberty bonds has caused them 
to look to the trust company, both for safe keeping, 
and in regard to trust relationships, bond issues for 
industrial corporations, mining, etc., is increasing, and 
people generally are coming to regard the trust com- 
pany as better qualified and safer to handle their 
affairs. 

“This is due not only to the fact that all banks and 
trust companies in Iowa are now authorized by law 
to act as administrators, executors, guardians, etc., 
but also because the increasing value of the estates and 
the business transactions is influencing owners to en- 
trust their transactions to the corporation equipped for 
the purpose, rather than to the individual. 

“The activity in connection with bills introduced 
into the legislature this session in opposition to trust 
company interest was almost altogether from attorneys 
who imagined that to encourage the business of the 
trust company in this connection was to interfere with 
the prerogative and the business of the lawyer; but the 
arguments developed that very few of the lawyers in 
Iowa took this view of it.” 


REINSTATEMENT OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 


Chairman Hulbert has sent to all members the fol- 
lowing letter, asking the trust’companies what plans 
are being followed in reinstating employees returning 
from the war. The information compiled will be for- 
warded to members and published in financial me- 
diums: 

“When the United States entered the war, and the draft 
law became operative, many changes were necessary in the 
personnel of trust companies. 

“Through this section certain inquiries were addressed to 
all trust companies relative to the methods used in filling 


vacancies, training of new employees, retention_of positions 
for absentees and payment of their salaries. Deep interest 


was manifested in this canvass, the results of which were | 


published throughout the country. 

“A problem, almost as serious, is now presented to the 
financial institutions of the country through the return of 
men from camps and overseas service. 

“It will be greatly appreciated, therefore, if you will 
advise the undersigned at your earliest convenience the gen- 
eral plan being followed by your company in reinstating the 
returned soldier or sailor, and whether you find it necessary 
to dispense with the services of those who have filled the 
vacancies caused by war necessity. Do you find the men 
desirous of returning to their old tasks and is there any 
marked change in their general attitude toward their former 
positions? Are you having any interesting or unusual ex- 
periences in this respect? 

“The name of your institution will be held in confidence 
in connection with any use which may be made of this mat- 
ter. 


COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Following are the names of those appointed to 
serve on the new Committee on Railroad Securities of 
the Trust Company Section: 


Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & 
Banking Co., New Orleans, La.; Breckinridge Jones, 
president Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Morris K. Parker, vice-president Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, New York City; F. H. Raw- 
son, president Union Trust Company, Chicago; W. 
E. McVay, vice-president Guaranty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PENSION FUNDS AND WELFARE WorRK 


On account of the large number of requests being 
received for information relating to the operation of 
pension funds and welfare work for trust company em- 
ployees, a letter has been addressed to those trust 
companies and banks known to be promoting these 
activities. 

The results of this canvass will be forwarded to 
members at an early date. 


PREVENTING UNNECESSARY LITIGATION 


Rules for the prevention of unnecessary litigation 
promulgated by the Joint Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York and of the 
New York State Bar Association pertaining to execu- 
tors, administrators and trustees, read as follows: 


In general, the duties of executors and administra- 
tors are to prove the will, if any, or take out letters 
of administration, make an inventory, collect assets, 
pay debts and divide the remainder according to the 
will or the law of intestacy. If the will creates a trust, 
the trustee must keep the principal invested and col- 
lect and pay over the income. On the termination of 
the trust, he must pay over the principal as by the will 
directed. These fiduciary relations have always been 
fertile in unnecessary litigation. 

In the transaction of such business it is manifestly 
unwise for a layman to act without legal advice. In 
performing the duties above mentioned certain rules 
of business should also be followed. 


Rule 1. Keep strict accounts of all money received 
and paid out. 
Rule 2. Do not mingle estate and private funds. 


Rule 3. Deposit all estate funds in a special ac- 
count in a legal depository. 


Rule 4. Keep estate securities and property in a 
safe place and entirely separate from all other prop- 
erty. 


Rule 5. Ascertain at once what securities are 
legal investments and what property should be sold. 
Rule 6. Keep property insured and pay taxes. 

Rule 7. Be diligent in watching the valuation of 
investments lest they deteriorate. 


Rule 8. Keep posted on the requirements of the 
law and carefully perform the duties of the office. 


Rule 9. If in doubt as to duties consult counsel. 


Questionnaire on Taxation 


The Committee on State Legislation of the Savings 
Bank Section, under the chairmanship of Raymond R. 
Frazier, president of the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash., is sending a questionnaire rela- 
ting to taxation to a selected list. The questions sub- 
mitted are: 


1. Is all property in your state taxed at the same rate, or 
are different classes taxed at different rates? 

2. Are the property and capital stock of national banks 
taxed to the full extent permitted by the Federal law? If 
not, in what respect and to what extent are they taxed less? 

3. Are commercial state banks and the capital stock of 
commercial state banks taxed in the same manner and to the 
same extent as national banks are taxed? If not, in what 
respect and to what extent are they taxed differently? 

4. What kinds of savings banks exist in your state? (It 
is assumed that, for the most part, savings banks may be 
classed as follows: (a) Stock, meaning a bank having cap- 
ital stock, conducting a strictly savings bank business and 
operating chiefly for the profit of its shareholders; (b) De- 
partmental, meaning a commercial bank having as one of its 
branches or departments the acceptance of savings accounts 
on which interest is paid; (c) Mutual, meaning a savings 
bank having no capital stock and whose gains are pro-rated 
among the depositors. ) 

5. Are savings deposits subject to taxation? 
what manner and to what extent? 

6. Are stock and departmental savings banks and their 
capital stock taxed in the same way and to the same extent 
as commercial state banks? If not, what are the differences? 

7. If there are mutual savings banks in your state, please 
state what property of such banks is taxed and to what 
extent. 

8. Is the franchise of a savings bank, as such, taxed? If 
so, how much? 

9. Are savings banks charged with an occupational tax? 
If so, how much? 

10. If, in any respect, the practice of state taxation of 
the various classes of banking institutions differs from the 
statutory requirements, will you please indicate the differ- 
ence? 

11. What is the general feeling in your state with refer- 
ence to a general property tax; a classified property tax 
(classifying property and making special levies on each 
se and a state income tax? Is the opinion divided, and 

ow! 


If there are any suggestions that members have to 
make, or any information, it will appreciated if they 
will submit it to the chairman of the committee, at 
the address above given. 


If so, in 


SPRING MEETING 


The following subjects will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Savings 
Bank Section, to be held May 18 and 19, at Hotel 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.: 

Americanization. 

Amortization. 

Acceptances. 

Membership of mutual savings banks in the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Taxation of banks. 

Segregation and guarantee of deposits. 

Use of the word “Savings.” 

Publicity and advertising for savings accounts. 

Forms for the operation of savings banks and sav- 
ings departments of commercial banks. 
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The serial issuance of municipal bonds. 

What shall we do with the railroad situation ? 

Campaigning for new members. 

The question of addresses, sections and discus- 
sions, at the next convention. 


Migration Menace 
By V. A. LERSNER 


President Savings Bank Section, American Bankers 
Association 


During the last month an item appeared in the 
press throughout the country giving as authority for 
it the Savings Bank Section: 

“Due to Bolshevik propaganda an alarming pro- 
portion of the fourteen million foreign-born aliens are 
drawing their money from the banks, selling their 
Liberty bonds and houses and returning to Europe. 
The New York Custom House authorities announce 
that those now sailing from this port carry with them 
from $2,000 to $15,000 each in United States cur- 
rency. 

“Tt is estimated that about 1,300,000 cannot be 
stopped from going and that they will carry with them 
nearly four billion dollars ($4,000,000,000), or an 
amount equivalent to four-fifths that of the total cur- 
rency in circulation and in reserve in the United. 
States before the war. 

“It is estimated that unless vigorous action is 
taken over six millions of these aliens may be lured 
abroad by this vicious propaganda, taking with them 
an amount of cash equal to the total present currency 
resources of the United States. This is extremely 
serious. 

“A ‘Stay in America’ movement is being organized 
which will conduct a vigorous campaign of counter 
propaganda in the foreign-language press and through 
racial leaders in localities where foreign-born labor 
predominates. It is probable that banks will be asked 
to take an active part in this movement in order to 
protect their deposits. 

“In the meantime no effort should be spared to 
increase deposits by American citizens, in order im- 
mediately to replace the loss in deposits which will 
occur through the sailings of aliens already committed 
to go and who cannot be persuaded to remain.” 

The Buffalo Times, April 14, editorially com- 
mented upon the movement, stating: 

“The Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association has taken an initiative as com- 
mendable as it is vigorous to check the impending 
exodus of foreign-born residents of this country. 

“Under the inducements of a designing and un- 
scrupulous propaganda, holding out Europe as a land 
of promise, many thousands of America’s inhabitants 
or citizens of European birth or lineage, are breaking 
up the ties they have formed here, leaving their occu- 
pations, and going abroad, with the intention of re- 
maining in Europe permanently. 

“The people who are doing this are mostly folks of 
standing and substance, respected in their communi- 
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ties. They would, in the natural course of events, 
retain their American affiliation. The reason why 
they are quitting it is that conditions in Europe are 
being grossly and systematically misrepresented to 
them. Something like 10 per cent. of our foreign pop- 
ulation is believed to have been approached by the 
emigration propagandists. If the evil is not nipped in 
the bud it will speedily assume even more serious pro- 
portions. 

“Tt is both a laudable and a necessary enterprise 
to make known clearly to those who are being swayed 
by the delusion of golden prospects in Europe, that 
the United States is the safest, strongest and most 
prosperous country on the face of the globe. Never 
more than now was America the land of opportunity. 
Europe is struggling in the throes of reconstruction, 
and in many localities in those of actual armed con- 
flict—the embers of the Great War. 

“The law-abiding alien, or the naturalized citizen, 
who exchanges America for Europe will make the 
mistake of his life. That is a truth which cannot be 
too often or too plainly impressed on the minds of 
those who are contemplating such a change.” 

The normal annual migration of aliens, according 
to the War Trade Board, is four hundred thousand. 
The amount of savings of all aliens which is exported 
by them to foreign countries amounts, according to 
the same authority, to four hundred million dollars 
per year. During the past four years there have been 
restrictions on all aliens leaving this country and upon 
their exporting savings. As a consequence there has 
accumulated a vast sum of savings which normally 
would have been sent abroad. 

Due to the large increase in wages of the foreign 
born, amounting from 100 to 250 per cent. greater 
than what they were getting previous to the war, 
there has been an abnormally excessive amount of 
alien savings. If the normal accumulation for the 
four years amounts to one billion six hundred million 
of dollars, three billion of dollars may not be an ex- 
cessive amount as a conservative estimate that is pos- 
sible to export when the world situation becomes 
normal. 

As the result of a careful survey made by the War 
Trade Board it was ascertained that five million aliens 
were prepared to re-migrate if they could find avail- 
able transportation. It is the duty of the Savings 
Bank Section to keep on the close watch for all things 
that will affect the savings bank business. In inform- 
ing the savings banks of the condition that has arisen 
respecting alien savings and starting a campaign with 
relation thereto, the executives of the section deemed 
it their urgent duty. 

The reaction throughout the country has been 
most favorable. Many newspapers have taken the 
wrong attitude as the result of ignorance more than 
sound judgment. The solution of the problem is an 
imperative necessity. The banker is in a position to 
do more than any other person to help solve the prob- 
lem. His contact with the public, his leadership in 
community affairs, permits him to hold this position. 

There may not be a dearth of labor at present, nor 
may we need the savings of the foreigner now, but 
there will come a time when the requirements of in- 
dustry, of finance and of trade will find the foreigner, 
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from a purely economic standpoint, a vital factor. 
However, the social aspect of the question is quite as 
important. Americans and racial leaders should do 
everything possible to help the foreign born to assimi- 
late American ideals and standards. 

The Committee on Americanization of the Savings 
Bank Section has established state committees 
throughout the country and is preparing to conduct a 
most effective campaign to aid in maintaining banking 
stability. 


New AMENDMENTS TO MAINE LAW 


Bank Commissioner Frank L. Palmer of Maine 
describes the new amendments and the Maine bank- 
ing law in the following manner: 

“The more important measures relating to savings 
banks are Senate bill No. 128, permitting savings 
banks to invest in certain kinds of acceptances, and 
Chapter 156, materially reducing the tax on savings 
banks. 

“Under the present law the savings banks fran- 
chise tax is based on the average amount of deposits, 
reserve and undiyided profits after deducting govern- 
ment bonds, municipals, real estate loans and other 
tax exempt investments, and also deducting two-fifths 
of the value of taxable Maine investments. The 
present tax on said balance is five-fifths of one per 
cent. Under the new law the tax will be one-half of 
one per cent., and the banks will also be permitted fo 
deduct three-fifths instead of two-fifths of the value 
of taxable Maine investments. The new law will re- 
sult in a tax of one-half of one per cent. on “out of 
Maine” investments and one-fifth of one per cent. on 
taxable Maine investments. The actual reduction in 
the tax burden of the savings banks will be dependent 
upon the nature of the securities held by each institu- 
tion, but it is estimated that the average reduction in 
the amount of tax will be approximately 30 per cent. 

“The principal measures relating to trust compa- 
nies are the act permitting them to make acceptances 
and the act limiting loans to individuals or corpora- 
tions to 25 per cent. of. the unimpaired capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits. Under the present law 
there is no limit on the amount of collateral loans. 

“Senate bill No. 247 makes it impossible for trust 
companies engaged in a commercial banking business 
to do a surety bond business. 

“Senate bills No. 224 and No. 249 increase the 
registration fees of dealers in securities and enable 
the department to more effectively enforce the so- 
called ‘Blue Sky Law.’ 

“House bill No. 88 immediately became operative 
upon its approval by the Governor. Other acts do 
not become operative until ninety days after the ad- 
journment of the legislature. 

“The appropriations for the Banking Department 
are more than double the sums appropriated by the 
previous legislature. This increase makes possible a 
more thorough supervision and examination of the 
banking institutions. 

“Two years ago the Bank Commissioner had two 
examiners to assist in the work of the department. 
The number has since been increased to seven exam- 
iners. 
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“The legislature also made provision for a recess 
banking committee to revise the banking laws and 
report to the next legislature.” 


New York STATE SAvincs BANKS CONVENTION 


One of the most important conventions of the year 
will be held in New York City, May 15, 1919. It will 
be the convention of the New York State Savings 
Banks Association. This association has 100 per cent. 
membership in the State of New York, and during the 
past year, under the presidency of Samuel H. Beach, 
a member of the Executive Committee of the section, 
great strides have been made in the advancement of 
the cause of savings banking in New York State. 


Joint Community Pusticity CAMPAIGN 


There have been received some very interesting 
responses to the efforts of the Committee on Savings, 
Savings Bank Section, William M. Hayden, president 
Eutaw Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md., writes: 


The features of your letter appear to be: 

Ist. That if we want increased volume of deposits we 
must work for that now. 

2d. That many small holders of Liberty Bonds are selling 
or borrowing on unfair or usurious terms. 
_ 3d. That we encourage such holders to make loans at our 
institutions, and 

4th. That in order to extend our general encouragement 
and protection along these lines we must reach the workers 
through their employers. 


To your first proposition all should agree, and yet the em- 
phasis as given conveys with it an implication of past neglect. 

As to your second proposition, the only way in which this 
can be ameliorated is through a joint campaign of publicity 
by reputable institutions and bankers announcing to the public 
above their names, in clear phrasing, the terms under which 
bonds will be purchased and this could, if deemed desirable, 
have the moral indorsement of your Liberty Loan Association. 

Holders of bonds cannot be protected in any other way 
from the unfair dealings of others, except partially through a 
campaign to see that the newspapers will not accept the ads. 
of undesirable parties. 

Our Liberty Loan Association took up this subject. It ap- 
pointed a sub-committee, of which I am chairman, to see 
what relief could be given the situation. The other members 
of this committee relieved me of any personal activity by 
undertaking themselves the work. In conversation with one 
of them yesterday I was informed that after due inquiry 
nothing appeared encouraging for a concentrated effort along 
the line just suggested—yet that they had succeeded in having 
excluded from the press a certain class of advertisements 
tending to the disadvantage of the seller, that only one trust 
company was now continuing its publication and that sales 
were waning. 

The situation is due largely to the fact that thousands of 
holders are strangers to financial transactions, and.I may add, 
to a clear comprehension of what the bond itself represents, 
as well as the means of disposing of it except as may be sug- 
gested by friends or acquaintances, themselves, as a rule, 
equally ignorant of the proper ways and means of obtaining 
the proceeds, and this condition applies to any attempt to help 
by tendering loans on the bonds, for you will be inviting them 
further into the unknown field of finance. 

Two classes of sellers cannot be helped—those who for 
various good reasons are compelled to sell, and those who in- 
sist upon selling. This leaves a small class of uncertain 
holders which perhaps would show more stability if they knew 
of some known place of safe-keeping. 

Boiled down, the service of lending, however philanthrop- 
ically tendered, promises no practical benefit. That which the 
bondholder and the general public needs, it seems to me, is 
education, and this can only be given by general publicity 
which involves expense, yet also involves good service. 
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The Liberty Loans showed us that in order to encourage 
subscriptions we must not depend upon the people coming to 
us—that our duty was plainly to go to the people—and this 
policy, patriotic in service, educational in character, beneficent 
in results, brought with it a realization of years of partial 
isolation from the people, unconsciously clinging to a primi- 
tive conservatism; of aloofness, which departed from might 
savor of grasping for deposits, commercializing, as it were, 
the mutual bank. We know now that as evolution has pre- 
vailed in every ‘line of business, individual and corporate, 
along progressive and enlightened lines, so must the savings 
bank surely though modestly adopt modern methods, not 
purely seeking deposits, but rather by affording guidance to 
thousands who know not of your institutions and its great 
service, nor of the Bowery, or any other particular savings 
bank of New York City. 

With some chagrin we realized that we were not known 
as we should be and this changed our viewpoint and our 
methods, and I submit it as appropriate of consideration in 
connection with your idea of reaching bondholders through 
their employers as embraced in your fourth proposition. 

Unless we go direct to the people with what we want to 
tell them we cannot hold that we are giving the full and 
effective service for which we were founded. We cannot con- 
tinue under old methods of sitting at our official desks with 
our staffs standing at our counters all in a passive attitude, 
and claim that we are progressive. 


Lisperty BonpsS AND FoRTUNE PROMOTERS 


The two ads following are self-explanatory. They 
may be used to good advantage by any bank or trust 
company. They tell a very interesting story and in a 
very interesting way: 


Watch Your Liberty Bonds 


An Associated Press dispatch from Washington, 
Saturday, said that the best way to detect a stock pro- 
moting fake is to judge the promoters’ willingness to 
take your Liberty Bonds in trade for their worthless 
securities. 

If anyone asks you to make such a trade or advises 
you to sell your bonds to procure the cash, shun him 
and his plan. 

He may have something good to offer, but it’s a 
thousand to one you'll lose your bond and get nothing 
for it but a “scrap of paper.” Good investments are 
good and we encourage investing. 


But consult someone who can judge before you 
take any step in this direction. 


SECURITY TRUST CO. 


1143 Market Street 


Beware of the “Stock” Promoter 


If you wish to invest first consult your banker 


or any reliable broker. But our advice to you is 
to let “get rich quick” schemes alone if you value 
your cash. 

Don’t let a cheap appeal to greed get the bet- 
ter of your judgment. 


SECURITY TRUST CO. 


1143 Market Street 
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Clearing House Section 


Quarterly Statements of Country Clearing Houses 


FIRST QUARTER—ENDING MARCH 31, 1919 
(See page 451 February Journat for Statement for Fourth Quarter, 1918) 


Number of 
Banks Using 
the Country 

Clearing 

Department 


Number of 
Letters Sent 
Out Daily 
(Average) 


Number of (a) Operating Cost 
Towns Upon 
which Checks 


Are Handled 


Banks Upon 
which Checks 
Are Handled 


Number of 
Checks Volume of 
Clearing Houses Handled Checks 
Atlanta No report 
Detroit 454,144 


430,817 


(b) Bperating Cost 
per $1, 


$29,254,615.41 650 700 600 
Kansas City 20,599,331.96 
Louisville No report 
Nashville 494,120 
Oklahoma City No record 
Omaha 220,382 
957,198 


1,113,278 


29,389,659.51 560 920 


No record No record 


500 
(Approximately) 
15,480,180.14 400 540 
66,986,800.00 


53,619,803.46 2,154 


Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


No record 


Total 3,669,939 $215,330,390.48 6,044 


Clearings and Total Bank Transactions 


For First QuARTER, 1919 (JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH) 
(See page 450 of February Journat for figures for Fourth Quarter, 1918) 


Total Bank 


Clearing House Association 


Atlanta, Ga 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Cincinnati, Ohio........... 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 


Indianapolis, Ind 
*Joplin,.Mo.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los An; 
Louisville, Ky.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Mi Minn 
New Orleans, L: 
Oakland, Cal.. 


Oklahoma City, 


Clearings 
$711,597,000 


Transactions 
$871,721,000 


1,085,652,000 
"701,324,000 
2,448, 193,000 
1,339,051,000 
191,310,000 
304,426,000 


Clearing House Association 
Portland, Me 
Providence, R. I.... 
Richmond, Va 


St. Joseph, Mo... 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash. . 


Springfield, 


Stockton, Cal 


1,341,261,000 
"216,284,000 
3,000,562,000 
1,340,474,000 
72,229,000 
822, 168,000 
207,469,000 
192,659,000 
000 


213,950,000 
119,920,000 
290,373,000 

24,905,000 


$27,531,118,000 


Note.—South Bend, figures not complete—hence omitted. 
*Returns covering four weeks in January, others five. 


(a) .0102 
(b) .211 
(a) .O1 
(b) .23 
(a) .01 
(b) .15 
(a) 
(b) .12 
(a) .0155 
(b) .22 
(a) .00887 
(b) .127 
3,471 1,650 (@) 0091 
(b) .187 
9,901 4944 
| Total Bank 
Clearings Transactions 
30,574,000 190,394,000 129,422,000 392,228,000 
755,620,000 2,256,262,000 655,623,000 
131,122,000 769,446,000 Sacramento, Cal........... 51,301,000 
929,199,000 1,773,909,000 San Francisco, Cal......... 1,605,448,000 
96,078,000 260,049,000 446,995,000 
178,333,000 661,154,000 48,584,000 
 2,982,894,000 3,681,503,000 *Tacoma, Wash........... 52,336,000 
463,240,000 1,308,569,000 Trenton, N. J............. 32,657,000 
ares 230,536,000 Vicksburg, Migs... .....-- 5,582,000 
482,039,000 
104,340,000 
119,368,000 
623 


National Bank Section 


UNIFORM BANKING SYSTEM 


Will the time ever arrive when the United States 
will have a uniform banking system? The answers are 
diverse. The Federal reserve system is a development 
of the idea of unification. Recent literature on the 
subject includes an important paper by Melvin A. 
Traylor, president of the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, who quotes Professor Laughlin’s summary 
of reasons why the banking interests of this country 
should be united as follows: 

(1) Equalization of conditions in business and competition 
between state and national institutions ; 

(2) Equalization of methods of banking and government 
oversight between the two classes of bank; 

(3) Harmonizing of the interests of the two groups of 
banks so as to strengthen and unify the discount market of 
the country for the future. 


Mr. Traylor then continues: 


“It is generally considered that the continued main- 
tenance of banks in different positions before the law, 
and controlled in decidedly different ways, and subject 
to entirely different requirements, must necessarily 
cause serious interference with the harmonious and 
uniform organization of any system of general bank- 
ing and control. Another reason as to why it is highly 
desirable that all banks be united in one system with 
the same standards of supervision is that if a large 
proportion of the banks remain outside of Federal su- 
pervision, sooner or later there will develop antago- 
nism between the two groups, politicians will sooner or 
later take a hand in questions involved, and we shall 
again pass through a period of agitation such as that 
which brought about the ultimate downfall of the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States under Jackson’s ad- 
ministration.” 


BANKERS AND TAXATION 


A railroad magnate once gave the order to charge 
freight rates as high as “the traffic will bear.” That 
appears to be the theory with which taxation is im- 
posed on banks by commonwealths and communities. 
In some states the taxation on money institutions has 
reached a stage that demands relief, while in all states 
it is only eternal vigilance that prevents legislatures 
from enacting laws to saddle unfair and unjust tax 
burdens on banks. There is plainly a disposition to 
“Let George do it,” “George” in this case being the 
banker and “It” the payment of taxes. 

There is one way and one way only to meet the 
situation and that is for the bankers to assert them- 
selves and exert their influence with the law makers, 
not so much for remedial measures as to obviate bad, 
unfair, discriminating legislation. After the horse is 
stolen it is valueless to lock the stable door. There is 
difficulty always in repealing or even amending ob- 
noxious statutes; far better to employ preventive 
measures. 

We have before us a letter, copy of which has been 
mailed to every member of the Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation by the Taxation Committee of that body, of 


which the members are: Oliver J. Sands, Richmond, 
chairman; George Bryan, Richmond, attorney; Thos. 
B. McAdams, Richmond; T. C. Watkins, Jr., South 
Boston; J. J. Scott, Bedford; A. Dibrell, Leesburg. 
This letter, given below, may well serve as a model for 
taxation committees of other state bankers associa- 
tions : 

“Questions relating to taxation will no doubt be 
paramount issues in national, state and local affairs 
during the next few years. 

“Bank shareholders will have to be continually 
watchful of their interests at the hands of these bodies. 
As you well know, this class of property has been re- 
quired to pay more than its equitable share of taxes 
in the past, and unless the banks are watchful of the 
interests of their shareholders, this discrimination may 
be increased at the 1920 session of the Legislature. 

“There is no better way to provide against ill- 
advised or hostile legislation than to see that competent 
and fair-minded men are elected—men who will repre- 
sent every class of citizen and property on an equal and 
just basis. The bank shareholder has never asked for 
anything else. 

“The press of the state contains from time to time 
editorials and communications from correspondents 
calling attention to the advisability of the constituent 
getting in touch with the candidates for election to 
the next General Assembly to the end that a clear 
understanding may be had as to just what their posi- 
tion will be in the case of election, upon certain ques- 
tions, which are as of great importance to the tax- 
payers of the state as to the state itself. The Supreme 
Court of Appeals said a few years ago when, in the 
case of alleged double taxation, it felt constrained to 
deny the relief asked for, ‘the remedy, within constitu- 
tional bounds, is by an appeal not to the courts, but 
to the justice and patriotism of the representatives of 
the people.’ 

“Tt is, therefore, up to the people themselves so to 
instruct their representatives that there can be no doubt 
of their wishes. How shall we go about this? By 
approaching openly and frankly every candidate for 
election and asking him to express his views upon 
these questions, not generally or vaguely, but definitely. 
That is the way the advocates of state-wide prohibition 
secured the enactment of their measures. In that and 
other instances it seems to have worked fairly well. 
Ask’ the candidate whether, if elected, he will repre- 
sent the taxpayer as well as the tax-charger and, spe- 
cifically, such questions as the following: Whether 
or not he is in favor of taxing things of exactly the 
same class and nature at the same rate, e. g., a share 
of stock of a Virginia bank owned by a citizen of Vir- 
ginia at the same rate as is laid by the Virginia tax 
law upon a share of stock of, say, a North Carolina 
bank, owned by a citizen of Virginia; whether or not 
he perceives the equity of permitting the same deduc- 
tion for debts against bank stock owned by him as for 
debts against other securities which he has purchased ; 
whether or not he sees the wisdom of imposing a low 
rate of taxation upon intangibles generally and upon 
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thrift, industry, commerce and manufactures as far the 
best policy and most conducive to the development of 
the commerce and industries of the commonwealth, and 
finally, whether the experience of the State of Virginia 
in the last few years does not demonstrate the wisdom 
of segregating the tax upon money in bank to the state 
alone, and of still further reducing the present rate 
even to the point of being merely nominal. 

“We all recognize that the state and her subordinate 
jurisdictions must have ample revenue for their in- 
creasing needs and that owners of property must con- 
tribute to that end in proportion to their holdings and 
not otherwise ; but we insist that the specific provision 
requiring equality and uniformity in taxation shall be 
defined by proper legislation to mean what it says and 
shall be so clearly expressed as to leave no room for 
doubt of the intention of the General Assembly to 
adopt a sane and forward-looking policy which, in- 
stead of deterring capital from location in our midst 
by gross discrimination between subjects of taxation 
which are essentially one and the same, shall rather do 
all that is proper and possible to encourage it. 

“We have a record from every member of the last 
legislature in connection with the bank tax bills, and 
should you desire any specific information regarding 
your last representative, we shall be very glad to fur- 
nish it. 

“It is our opinion if the bank shareholder is not 
treated justly and reasonably by the next legislature 
that it will be on account of the neglect of the banks 
in not properly looking after the shareholder’s interest 
at the time of the primary and during the session of 
the legislature.” 


CONVENTION TIME 


Does it pay the banker to attend conventions? Yea, 
no business of the entire year yields better, more per- 
manent results. As the Kansas Banker well expresses 
the truth: “Those who enjoy these convention occa- 
sions most are those who have attended them all 
through the years with the greatest regularity. To so 
great a number 6f bankers these convention occasions 
have their varied appeal, depending in large measure 
upon where the banker places the emphasis; but all 
alike enjoy the harmonies, the renewal and the widen- 
ing of acquaintanceships, and all alike return home 
improved in mind and body and spirit. 

“Conventions pay in that they enlarge vision, 
deepen impressions, inform the mind and refresh the 
body. He loses much who habitually isolates himself 
from his fellow men; he gains much who companions 
with men whether inferiors, superiors or equals. One 
is enriched by the study of books, but there is another 
great enrichment in the ‘fellowship of kindred minds.’ ” 


AN UNEQUALED RECORD 


In a statement issued from the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in April it is said: 

“Recent official returns show that the national 
banking system is experiencing a continuous and 
healthy growth, not only in deposits and total re- 
sources, but also in the number of applications re- 
ceived for charters for new national banks and for 
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permission to increase the capital of the existing 
banks. 

“Along with this exceptional growth there has 
been an unprecedented exemption from failure of 
national banks; for the past fifteen months only two 
national banks out of nearly 8,000 were placed in 
charge of receivers, the capital of those two being 
only $225,000. This record has never been equaled 
in the past twenty-five years. 

“The record for the first three months this year 
shows there were 96 applications for charters and 88 
applications for increase of capital were approved; 
44 charters were granted; of 189 applications yet to 
be acted on 45 were requests from state banks to 
become national banks. Only 28 national banks went 
into voluntary liquidation. The capital of the na- 
tional banks for which new charters have been asked, 
plus approved increases in capital, was $15,433,000, 
against the total capital of all national banks leaving 
the system $8,955,000. The proposed capital for new 
banks for which charters were pending April 1 was 
over $14,000,000. 

“The resources of the national banks March 4, 
1919, amounted to 20,017 million dollars. These re- 
sources (excepting New York City, which showed a 
reduction) exceed by 305 million dollars the greatest 
resources ever before reported. 

“The records show that since March 5, 1917, 
there have been placed through the national banks of 
the country about 51 per cent., or a clear majority, 
of the 17 billion dollars of Liberty bonds sold in this 
period. 

“An exceedingly favorable and striking feature 
of the present situation is the widespread distribution 
and dissemination of resources, deposits and loans of 
the banks, and the avoidance of the congestion and 
concentration in a few cities of capital and credit. 

“Deposits March 4, 1919, aggregated $15,299,- 
807,000—an increase of 861 million dollars as com- 
pared with March 4, 1918; and an increase of 2,342 
million dollars over March 5, 1917. The increase in 
deposits as compared with December 31, 1918, in the 
whole country, outside of New York City, was 
$287,293,000. The reduction in New York City was 
410 million dollars. The increase in deposits through- 
out the country since December 31, 1918, has taken 
place mainly in the country banks. 

“The ten states whose country national banks 
have shown the largest increase in deposits since 
December 31 are: Iowa, 45 million; Pennsylvania, 
37 million; Illinois, 34 million; Kentucky, 25 million; 
Ohio, 19 million; Nebraska, 18 million; Massachu- 
setts, 14 million; Wisconsin and Michigan, 13 million 
each; New York, 12 million dollars. The only state 
whose country national banks showed a reduction in 
deposits of as much as 3% million dollars was 
Georgia, the deposits of whose national banks de- 
clined 6 million. The central reserve and reserve 
cities showing the largest increases in deposits be- 
tween December 31, 1918, and March 4, 1919, were: 
Chicago, 32 million dollars; Omaha, 19 million; 
Louisville, 17 million; Milwaukee, 12 million; Des 
Moines, 11 million; Sioux City, 8 million; Fort 
Worth, Cedar Rapids and Albany, 7 million each. 

“Loans and discounts March 4, 1919, amounted to 
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9,691 million dollars—an increase of 552 million dol- 
lars as compared with March 4, 1918; an increase of 
978 million dollars-as compared with March 5, 1917, 
but a reduction of 227 million dollars as compared 
with December 31, 1918. The percentage of loans 
and discounts to deposits on March 4, 1919, was 63.35 
per cent.; March 4, 1918, 63.30 per cent.; March 5, 
1917, 67.25 per cent. 

“Bills payable and rediscounts on March 4, 1919, 
amounted to 1,451 million dollars—an increase of 794 
million dollars as compared with March 4, 1918, and 
of 1,381 million dollars as compared with March 5, 
1917; due principally to money borrowed temporarily 
on United States certificates of indebtedness and Lib- 
erty bonds. Of the 1,451 million dollars of bills pay- 
able and rediscounts shown March 4, 1919, 1,014 
million was represented by bills payable with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and 48 million dollars by bills pay- 
able with others than Federal reserve banks, leaving 
a balance of 389 million dollars of rediscounts, in- 
cluding these with Federal reserve banks. 

“United States bonds, including Liberty bonds 
and United States certificates of indebtedness held 
March 4, 1919, amounted to 3,681 million dollars. 
This is an increase of 1,560 million dollars over March 
4, 1918, and an increase of 2,967 million dollars over 
March 5, 1917. Of the government bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness held March 4, 1919, approx- 
imately 700 million dollars are bonds of the old issues 
and pledged as a basis for circulation. About one 


billion represents bonds of the first four Liberty 
Loans still held by the national banks, the remainder 
of the government obligations owned being short 


term certificates of indebtedness. 

“Other bonds, securities, etc., held March 4, 1919, 
amounted to 1,701. million dollars—a reduction as 
compared with March 4, 1918, of 114 million dollars ; 
and a shrinkage as compared with March 5, 1917, of 
69 million dollars; but an increase as compared with 
December 31, 1918, of 18 million dollars. 

“Capital, surplus and undivided profits of national 
banks on March 4, 1919, amounted to 2,330 million 
dollars—an increase over March 4, 1918, of 92 million 
dollars; and an increase over March 5, 1917, of 159 
million dollars. 

“The circulation of national banks March 4, 1919, 
was 674 million dollars—an increase of about 13 mil- 
lion over March 5, 1917, but a reduction since Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, of 3 million dollars. 

“The cash on hand and due from Federal reserve 
banks March 4, 1919, was 1,858 million dollars—an 
increase over March 4, 1918, of 165 million dollars, 
and an increase over March 5, 1917, of 214 million 
dollars. 


“The lawful reserve held by the national banks 


March 4, 1919, was 1,151 million dollars, or 77 million 
in excess of the amount required. The excess reserve 
reported December 31, 1918, was 69 million dollars. 
The percentage of reserve held by country banks 
March 4, 1919, was 7.53 per cent. The highest per- 
centages among the states reported were: New Mex- 
ico, 8.47 per cent. ; Alabama, 8.25 per cent.; Louisiana, 
8.22 per cent. The states reporting the lowest per- 
centages of reserves were: Wyoming, 6.95 per cent.; 
Iowa, 7 per cent.; Illinois, 7.11 per cent. ; Connecticut, 
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7.19 per cent. The percentages of reserve carried in 
the three central reserve cities of New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis, respectively, were 14.49 per cent.; 
13.16 per cent.; 13.42 per cent. The other reserve 
cities averaged 10.42 per cent., and those showing 
the highest percentages were: Des Moines, 13.20 per 
cent.; Spokane, 12.28 per cent.; Brooklyn, 11.80 per 
cent.; San Antonio, 11.66 per cent. The reserve cities 
showing the lowest reserve were: El Paso, 4.90 per 
cent.; Kansas City, Mo., 6.99 per cent.; Albany, 7.63 
per cent.; Omaha, 8.39 per cent.” 


WASTEFUL DUPLICATION 


Thrift is a banker’s shibboleth, yet, in one respect 
at least, bankers do not practice what they preach. 
Reference is made to duplication of literature relating 
to special subjects of importance to people generally 
and to customers of banks in particular. For instance, 
take the Federal income tax. Nearly all large bank- 
ing institutions in the United States issued their own 
pamphlets containing the text and explanations of the 
measure. These publications were of great value to 
taxpayers and incidentally were of advertising advan- 
tage to the banks which issued them. The point is 
that by a pooling arrangement and the preparation and 
issuing of one authoritative pamphlet, the banks could 
have saved a large sum of money and waste of paper 
would have been obviated. 

In Waverly, Iowa, the bankers got together and 
employed an attorney to whom were referred by all 
the banks those customers who needed enlightenment 
or help in making out their returns for income tax, 
thus saving money to the banks and relieving them of 
labor and annoyance. Their course vindicated the 
principle that unity of action is productive of best re- 
sults at least cost. The prevalent practice of indi- 
vidual publications on matters of common interest 
should give way to collective action and thus avoid 
squander of effort, money and material. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND ACCEPTANCES 


The National Bank Section has a special concern 
in the work of the American Acceptance Council. The 
American Bankers Association through a committee 
acting with similar committees of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 
of Credit Men took a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of the American Trade Acceptance Council. On 
January 21 of this year, the body which had done such 
notably effective work for trade acceptances was re- 
organized on a much broader basis as the American 
Acceptance Council, and is now concerned with bank- 
ers’ acceptances as well as trade acceptances, and with 
facilitating the establishment of a comprehensive open 
discount market. 

The interest of the National Bank Section in this 
movement is based on several grounds, all of which 
emphasize the desirability of its active co-operation. 
Composing the major part of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System and representing more than 40 per 
cent. of the banking power of the country, the national 
banks are destined to play an important part in the 
development of the acceptance form of credit instru- 
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ment, aided through rate preferentials and discount 
privileges by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Nearly a third of the active members of the Coun- 
cil are national banks. Their interest as thus expressed 
is significant of the growing realization that the accept- 
ance idea must eventually supersede the time-worn 
open book long-term credit system which has prevailed 
in the past. A vital principle is that credit and cur- 
rency operations shall be based on commercial trans- 
actions of an essentially self-liquidating character, 
representing the purchase and sale of merchandise 
going into general consumption. 

National banks have had such a vast responsibility 
in connection with the war financing that the volume 
of their acceptance dealings has not been of such pro- 
portions as might otherwise have developed. As of 
March 4 last United States bonds, including Liberty 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness, held by the 
national banks amounted to $3,681,000,000, an increase 
of $2,907,000,000 over March 5, 1917. Acceptance 
growth is emphasized however, by the fact that the 
total of drafts and bills of exchange accepted by the 
national banks had increased from $153,645,000 on 
November 20, 1917, to $332,719,000 on November 1, 
1918, an advance of 116 per cent. 

As the release of the national banks from the tasks 
of war financing progresses, and as the Federal re- 
serve banks also free themselves measurably from the 
great increase in their investments due to the conflict, 
the gain in the volume of acceptance transactions and 
in rediscounts will undoubtedly be more rapid. 

The American Acceptance Council is now estab- 
lished in permanent headquarters at 111 Broadway, 
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New York. With the Victory Loan Campaign over, 
it proposes to proceed actively with its program. 
Large power for effective work is indicated in its 
substantial and broadly representative membership, and 
in order to insure active interest in all parts of the 
country in its educational efforts, the Council’s func- 
tions include the organization and direction of local 
associations in the twelve Federal reserve cities, the 
branch bank cities and other points of commercial 
and financial importance. 

Local associations are already in operation at 
Rochester, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md., and Joliet, Ill., and 
others are in process of organization at Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Newark, N. J. 

The Executive Committee, of which Mr. Paul M. 
Warburg is chairman, is charged with the general 
direction of the Council’s affairs, its thirty-six members 
being widely representative of the commercial, in- 
dustrial and banking activities of the country. 

Another important directing agency is the Com- 
mittee on Policy and Operation, which will devote 
special attention to matters of the discount market, 
discount rates, collection charges, relations with the 
Federal Reserve Board and Federal reserve banks, 
abuses and corrections, legislation and market condi- 
tions» 

The improvement of the credit system and the 
strengthening of the financial position of America, as 
contemplated in the program of the American Accept- 
ance Council, comes so peculiarly within the duties and 
powers of the national banks that the National Bank 
Section welcomes the opportunity thus afforded for 
co-operative effort. 


General Secretary Visits Charleston 


Through the courtesy of R. G. Rhett of Charles- 
ton, president of the Peoples National Bank, ex-mayor 
of Charleston, S. C., ex-president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and one of Charles- 
ton’s most live and progressive citizens, General Sec- 
retary Farnsworth and John E. Gardin, chairman of 
the board, International Banking Corporation of New 
York, were accorded the privilege of a visit to 
Charleston’s famous U. S. Government Port Ter- 
minal, probably the largest and most complete in the 
country, if not in the world, and erected at a cost of 
about fifteen million dollars. 

The terminal reservation occupies an area of three 
and a half square miles, fronting on Casper River, just 
beyond North Charleston. On the river. is the long 
pier with its unbroken series of head-houses. Against 
the head-houses are six warehouses of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, each 1,200 feet in length and 150 feet 
- in width. Railroad tracks run between the buildings, 


which are complete in equipment and built of concrete 
and brick. The dockage is admirably adapted for 
debarkation purposes, 22,000 troops already having 
debarked here. From the transports to the cars 
is a distance of only a few hundred feet and under 
cover. A channel from the ocean to the wharves is 
thirty feet deep and is being dredged to forty feet. 

Charleston is developing fast and bids fair to be 
one of the largest and most important cities of the 
south. 

Charleston is well supplied with banks, which have 
ample capital and resources. The American Bankers 
Association has a membership in Charleston of four- 
teen banks. 

General Secretary Farnsworth spent two days in 
Charleston en route to the annual convention of the 
Florida Bankers Association at Jacksonville. 
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State Bank Section 


Fiduciary,Powers for State;Banks 


An amendment to the banking law of the State of 
New York provides that the superintendent of banks 
may by special authorization grant banks applying 
therefor the right to act as trustee, executor, admin- 
istrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian of 
estates, assignee, receiver, committee of estates of 
lunatics or in any other fiduciary capacity in which 
trust companies are permitted to act. Before author- 
izing any bank to exercise such fiduciary powers or 
any of them the superintendent shall be satisfied that 
such bank has in good faith complied with all the 
requirements of law and fulfilled all the conditions 
precedent to the exercise of such powers imposed by 
this chapter. In passing upon applicants for permis- 
sion to exercise such fiduciary powers, the superin- 
tendent may take into consideration the amount of 
capital and surplus of the applying bank, whether or 
not such capital and surplus is sufficient under the 
circumstances of the case, the needs of the community 
to be served and any other facts and circumstances 
that seem to him proper, and may grant or refuse the 
application accordingly; provided that no special 
authorization shall be issued to any such bank having 
a capital less than the capital required by law of a 
trust company in the same place; and the superintend- 
ent shall examine or cause an examination to be made 
to ascertain whether such bank has the requisite cap- 
ital. If satisfied that such bank has in good faith com- 
plied with all the requirements of law and fulfilled all 
the conditions precedent to the exercise of such powers 
imposed by this chapter, the superintendent may, 
within six months after the date on which the appli- 
cation of such bank was filed, issue a special authori- 
zation certificate to such bank. Such certificate shall 
state that such bank named therein has complied with 
all the provisions of law applicable to banks exercising 
fiduciary powers, and that it is authorized to exercise 
such fiduciary powers as are enumerated therein. 
Banks exercising fiduciary powers under special au- 
thorization from the superintendent of banks, granted 
under section twenty-four-a of this chapter, shall seg- 
regate all assets held in any fiduciary capacity from 
the general assets of the bank and shall keep:a sepa- 
rate set of books and records showing in proper detail 
all transactions engaged in under the authority of 
such special authorization. 

The amendment thus described was recommended 
by Superintendent George I. Skinner in a report to 
the legislature referring to this particular subject, as 
follows: “Prior to this year the Federal Reserve Act 
was amended so as to permit the Federal Reserve 
Board to authorize national banks applying therefor to 
exercise certain powers of trust companies when not 
in contravention of state or local law. It has now 
been amended so as to authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to grant by special permit to national banks 
applying therefor, when not in contravention of state 
or local law, the right to act as trustee, executor, ad- 
ministrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guardian 
of estates, assignee, receiver, committee of estates of 


lunatics or in any other fiduciary capacity in which 
state banks, trust companies or other corporations 
which come into competition with national banks are 
permitted to act under the laws of the state in which 
the national bank is located. It seems strange as well 
as inconsistent with any theory of state rights that, 
in order to protect national banks from competition 
or to enable them to compete with state institutions, it 
should be considered proper to take from the states 
the right to determine the qualifications of executors, 
administrators and trustees, or to provide that, when 
the exercise of such powers by national banks is ex- 
pressly in contravention of state laws, it shall not be 
deemed in contravention of such laws, if any com- 
peting institutions are permitted to exercise them. I 
am so thoroughly convinced that, not only during the 
period of the war, but during the reconstruction 
period, there should be the utmost harmony and co- 
operation between all banking institutions, both state 
and national, that I do not deem it wise to make com- 
parisons, to express my opinion of proposed legisla- 
tion that might compel all banking institutions to be- 
come members of the national system or of attempts 
to advertise one class of institutions at the expense of 
another and to promote competition, rivalry and ill- 
feeling between them. The strength of the state 
banking system in this state has been due to its 
adaptation to local needs and changing conditions, to 
the fact that it has sought to promote intelligently ° 
the business and commerce of the state and its great 
metropolitan port, and to aid the nation in assuming 
its proper place in international commerce. The spirit 
of its bankers, whether connected with state or 
national banks, has not been narrow or sectional and 
the supremacy of New York city in business and 
finance, resulting from the foresight and enterprise of 
its merchants and the sound judgment of its finan- 
ciers, cannot be taken from it by legislation. Under 
existing circumstances and conditions, even dis- 
criminatory legislation, if passed by the national 
government, must be accepted in good faith, and some 
amendments to the State Banking Law are, in my 
judgment, rendered necessary by the enactments 
above referred to. It is, I think, apparent that, if 
national banks are to exercise the powers specified, 
the same powers should be conferred upon state banks 
under substantially the same conditions.” 


State Bank Examinations 


A Texas correspondent insists that something 
should be done to “enlarge the scope of examinations, 
lifting them out of the. plane of mere auditings, but 
which will enable the examiner to act as an adviser of 
the bank. This will require the services of men of 
more experience in finance and business than mere 
bank clerks. Men who are capable of counselling with 
bank officers and in a sympathetic and helpful way and 
who are competent to advise and direct, should be ap- 
pointed and paid a salary that will command their 
services. These should visit each bank at least once 
a year and have sufficient time to go thoroughly into 
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the general situation of not only the bank but of the 
community, investigating the character and reputation 
and ability of the bank officers, study the needs of the 
bank, suggest changes in its office and business meth- 
ods, and in general, advise and suggest ways to make 
the bank more efficient and safe. In other words, he 
is a bank expert who is constructive and not merely 
an auditor to check up errors in bookkeeping. He 
could take time to go more thoroughly into the loans 
and his suggestions should be helpful and not ob- 
structive. The bank officers would be treated as men 
anxious to become successful and not as culprits who 
have to be watched to keep them from violating the 
law.” 

The fees paid for bank examinations in various 
states are as follows: 


Alabama.—Based on capital and undivided profits, 
$25 to $335. 

Arkansas.—$15, plus 1/100 of 1 per cent. of total 
assets ; $10 on every $100,000 of assets. 

California—$87 to $500 per annum, paid in propor- 
tion to capital and surplus. 

Colorado.—$25 to $90, plus 3c. per $1,000 in excess 
of $1,000,000. - 

Connecticut.—One-half expenses paid by banks, 
apportioned on basis of aggregate capital and deposits. 

Delaware.—Savings banks, $50; other banks, $20 
to $75. 

Florida.—Based on capital, $15 to $75. 

Georgia.—Based on surplus, $12.50 to $125. 

Idaho.—Two parts: Based on capital, $12.50 to $45. 
Based on assets, $12.50 to $60. 

Illinois—Minimum $25, plus 2c. per each $1,000 
of assets. 

Indiana.—$15 up; based on assets. 

Kansas.—Based on outstanding loans, $15 to $75. 

Louisiana.—Based upon assets, $20 minimum. 

Maryland.—$20 to $400, based on assets. 

Michigan.—1/100 of 1 per cent. of gross assets; 
minimum $25. Trust companies, $10. 

Mississippi—1/40 of 1 per cent., based on assets, 
to maintain department. 

Missouri.—Based on capital and surplus, $15 to 
$900. 

Nebraska.—Based on capital. Banks, $15 to $50; 
on assets, trust companies, $25 and up. 

Nevada.—Varies with capital, $100 to $500. 

New Jersey.—$20 when filing report; expenses of 
department prorated. 

New Mexico.—$25 to $60, based on capital and 
surplus. 

New York.—At superintendent’s discretion. 

North Carolina.—Based on total resources, $15 and 
up. 
North Dakota.—Based on assets, $10 plus 144/100 
of 1 per cent. 

Oklahoma.—Based on capital, $15 to $35. 

Oregon.—Based on capital and surplus, $17.50 to 
$250, plus 1/200 of 1 per cent. of deposits and un- 
divided profits, with certain exceptions. 

South Carolina——Based on capital, $20 to $50; 
branches, $20 to $30. 

South Dakota.—1/100 of 1 per cent. of assets; 
minimum $10 plus 20c. for each mile distant from the 
railroad. 
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Tennessee.—Based on capital and surplus, $10 to 
$500 ; branches, $20. 

Texas.—Based on capital and surplus, $12.50 to 
$300. 

Utah.—Based on assets, $20 to $200. 

Vermont.—Expenses apportioned on basis of taxes. 

Virginia—Based on resources, $20 to $155; 
branches, $10 to $35. 

Washington.—$25 plus 1/150 of 1 per cent. of de- 
posits. 

West Virginia.—Based on assets, $15 to $35. 

Wisconsin.—Based on assets, $20 and up. 


Origin of Good Legislation 


From Loutstana—It seems fashionable to decry 
the state banking laws that existed prior to the adop- 
tion of the National Bank Act, and it is doubtless true 
that old state laws were in many cases defective, but 
nevertheless the best features of national legislation 
are based upon state laws in existence before the Civil 
War. The National Bank Act as originally passed 
was based largely upon the laws of the State of New 
York, and Louisiana is proud of the fact that she was 
a pioneer in sound banking legislation. The follow- 
ing historical facts recited by Horace White are worth 
reproducing in this connection: 

“The State of Louisiana had her full share of bank 
misery in 1837 and later. Her banks suspended specie 
payments, and so remained until 1842. In that year 
the state passed a banking law which was, in nearly all 
respects, a model for other states and countries. The 
principal features of this law were the requirements 
(1) of a specie reserve equal to one-third of all its 
liabilities to the public; (2) the other two-thirds of 
its liabilities to be represented by commercial paper 
having not more than ninety days to run; (3) all 
commercial paper to be paid at maturity; and, if not 
paid, or if an extension were asked for, the account 
of the party to be closed and his name to be sent to the 
other banks as a delinquent; (4) all banks to be ex- 
amined by a board of state officers quarterly or 
oftener; (5) bank directors to be individually liable 
for all loans or investments made in violation of the 
law, unless they could show that they had voted 
against the same if present; (6) no bank to have less 
than fifty shareholders, having at least thirty shares 
each; (7) any director going out of the state for 
more than thirty days, or absenting himself from five 
successive meetings of the board, to be deemed to have 
resigned, and his vacancy to be filled at once; (8) no 
bank to pay out any notes but its own; (9) all banks 
to pay their balance to each other in specie every Sat- 
urday, under penalty of being immediately put in 
liquidation ; (10) no bank to purchase its own shares 
or lend on its own shares more than 30 per cent. of 
the market value thereof. The law allowed some 
loans to be made on mortgage security, but it re- 
stricted such loans to the bank’s capital. No part of 
the deposits could be lent except on commercial paper 
maturing within ninety days. I judge that not many 
mortgage loans were made by the Louisiana banks, 
since none of them suspended in the panic of 1857, 
although most of the banks of the country were tem- 
porarily closed by that catastrophe. I-think that the 
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Louisiana Bank Act of 1842 was eminently scientific. 
It was the first law passed by any state requiring a 
definite amount of specie to be kept as a reserve. The 
Louisiana law required no pledged security for the 
circulating notes of banks, nor did it put any limit on 
the amount of their issues. All this was covered, and 
amply covered, by requiring 33 per cent. of specie 
against all liabilities, whether deposits or notes, the 
balance of the assets to be in mercantile paper having 
not more than ninety days to run.” 


Let there be Light 


From Montana—“I believe existing conditions re- 
quire of the bankers greater active interest in the 
affairs of commercial organizations in the many towns 
and cities of the United States. Bankers should thor- 
oughly familiarize themselves with the resources of 
their communities with a view to the re-establishment 
of pre-war industries on a sound financial basis, thus 
aiding in the promotion of business and the partial so- 
lution of the problem of employment for returning 
soldiers and those formerly engaged in war industries. 
Bankers should do everything in their power to keep 
alive the thrift habit, and through the Association a 
nation-wide campaign should be begun and continued 
indefinitely. The public should be constantly reminded 
of what has been accomplished by sacrifices made dur- 
ing the war in the face of high prices, and by publicity 
given particular instances of economics practiced, in- 
spired to continue to save from future earnings. The 
results of the work of the government in this respect 
should point the way to greater accomplishment on 
our part. Although banks have done much during 
the Liberty Loan Campaigns to remove the popular 
prejudices against financial institutions, there still ex- 
ist many erroneous ideas of banks and their functions, 
and a campaign of education should be started and 
continued until the people of this country are con- 
vinced that no one more than the banker is vitally in- 
terested in the prosperity of the individual citizen, 
rather than the increase in the wealth of a chosen 
few, who are supposed to be on the inside where the 
plums are picked as a special privilege. Bankers, par- 
ticularly those in the larger cities, are not close 
enough to the majority of the common people with 
whom we have to deal in matters of legislation. This 
majority still believes that credit is a matter of graft 
and special privilege, and that the banker considers 
only his own and not the interests of the community 
at large. Bank officers seldom come in contact with 
this class frequently enough to get their viewpoint. 
We are dealing with an ignorant people, and some- 
thing should be done to place us in the right position 
in their eyes.” 


Standard of Duty 


From OrEcon—‘“For the purpose of rendering pub- 
lic service, it seems to me that the state banks fall into 
two classes, to wit: country banks and city banks. 
The city banker is looked to as an advanced scholar 
of economics and as such is supposed to contribute, 
through newspapers and public utterances, to the 
thoughts and ideas that shall mould public sentiment 
and welfare in the territory which his institution 
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serves. He.comes in contact with the leaders of 
finance and industry, who are able to realize the larger 
problems of commerce and industry, and with them his 
influence must be felt and exerted. The country 
banker comes into contact more directly with the com- 
mon people and it seems to me his obligation is to dis- 
seminate wholesome ideas. Fundamentally, the coun- 
try was never in a better condition than at present, 
and the only thing which, it seems to me, can stand 
in the way of an era of prosperity and contentment is 
the prevalence of fantastic notions and the ease and 
rapidity with which the seeds of discontent seem to 
sprout and grow into a harvest of radicalism. No 
greater duty is before the patriots of this country, be 
they bankers or not, than that of disseminating ideas 
of patriotism, thrift, unselfishness and the proper con- 
sideration of the rights of others.” 


Vox Populi 
INVESTIGATE SECURITIES 


From Ilowa—“Let the bankers in each state form a 
committee having representative bankers of the state 
who will investigate, through a sub-committee, all se- 
curities offered for sale in the state and prescribe a form 
by which they will, in a measure, sanction the sale of 
securities that have a reasonable showing of being a 
fair and decent proposition and then put their ban upon 
all worthless and questionable form of securities. This 
chewing the rag about wild-cat stocks doesn’t get any- . 
where. It doesn’t reach all of the securities.” 


CONSERVATIVE LOANS 


_ From Montana—“‘We can render the greatest 
public service to our customers during the period of 
reconstruction by cautioning them that prices are 
bound to go down and that they must so arrange their 
business as to provide for this contingency. We 
must insist on their being conservative in the loans 
which they negotiate against live stock and other 
articles purchased.” 


Wuat SHALL WE Do? 


From MicwicAN—‘“The sale of worthless or ques- 
tionable stock issues, in our opinion, can only be pre- 
vented by education of the people. However, inas- 
much as there is a public belief to the effect that a 
‘sucker is born every minute,’ education will have to 
be very rapid in order to keep up with the birth-rate. 
In fact, there will never come a time when the dis- 
honest promoter will not have a large field.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CALIFORNIA 


From CALIFoRNIA—“We believe that it is worth 
while to obtain information regarding opportunities 
for drainage of swamps and the utilization of arid 
lands and cut-over timber lands, and we know of no 
organization that could do this in a better manner and 
present the facts more authentically than the State 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association. 
The opportunities in the State of California are very 
great, especially in the matter of reclaiming arid lands, 
and we believe that in the near future there will be 
some large projects begun for this purpose.” 
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PUTTING ON THE “OKEH’” 


From West Vircin1ia—“Once the public knows 
that all ‘good’ securities must be ‘okehed’ by a state 
official of the state wherein they are offered to the 
public, and the ‘okeh’ verified by a local banker, they 
will then take the good ones only. All securities 
ought to be verified by the auditor of every state or 
commonwealth wherein they are offered to the public, 
and his ‘okeh’ again verified by a local banker of the 
place where the securities are offered.” 


QUESTIONS OF CREDIT 


From Texas—‘“State bankers may render the 
greatest public service by regarding themselves as a 
‘ public institution and not a private money-loaning 
concern. A bank is the custodian and manager of the 
community. credit. This credit is distributed by the 
bank and the manner in which it is distributed de- 
termines the character and the prosperity of the com- 
munity. Every loan that is made should be consid- 
ered from this standpoint primarily, that is, what is 
its effect on the general welfare. Of course, each 
loan must be a safe loan, but that is assumed. The 
object in extending credit by a bank is not the profit 
in the transaction, it is to enable the business of the 
community to be carried on to the general good of the 
community. The loan must be made in the com- 
munity and not the community’s money accumulated 
and the resources invested in securities on the outside, 
simply because rates are higher, or collateral more 
satisfactory.” 


CHARGES FOR SERVICE 


From Oun1o—“I do not think banks should make 
charges on unprofitable deposits. Many banks have 
tried this and are satisfied with it, but it is to be ob- 
served that these banks are neither more useful nor 
more profitable in the long run than the others which 
pursue the more liberal policy. We assume that it is 
an indisputable fact that the more service a bank can 
render, the more profitable it will eventually be, and 
it certainly is not rendering the maximum service 
when it adopts regulations calculated to discourage 
beginners in banking.” 


Wuart Say You? 


From WasHiIncton—‘“There should be remitted 
25 cents with each check returned for reason of I. F. 
(This would not include N. F. or items protested.) 
This would soon prevent some of the over-anxious 
banks from harboring such pests who at all times and 
for years prove that disposition. If such easy bankers 
see an indirect profit in such accounts, let them pay 
the better bankers for their trouble of charging back 
and notifying their customers and thereby annoying 
them also. Did some of the bankers ever stop to think 
how much trouble such accounts give the city and 
county treasurer alone, with receipts issued and the 
check returned? While there is a law against such 
practice of over-drawing, no one is willing to enforce 
it for small amounts and so they continue. Every 
banker knows how much more could be said, and I 
hope some one will improve my idea.” 


Tue Duty or BANKERS 


From Missourt—“We sincerely hope the war is 
over as far as loss of man-power and property is con- 
cerned, but the really great problems.are before us, 
and as bankers, all, we have a great share of the 
responsibility, whether we enjoy the prospect of it or 
not. For some time yet, as in the war time, we shall 
be obliged to subvert private to public welfare. It will 
cut into the profits, to be sure, and we shall have much 
of the unpleasant to endure, but we have it todo. We 
must stand behind the national treasury with our re- 
sources ; we must encourage increased production, both 
from tilling soil and manual toil; we must stimulate 
commercial activity, and watch over it; and lastly, we 
must make thrift a reality and conservatism a hobby; 
all these things must be in our program, and God give 
us the gumption to get results.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE LEGISLATION 


From Montana—‘The most important thing for 
the State Bank Section to do is to reach an under- 
standing with the officers in control of the Federal 
bank and our Congressmen, who control financial leg- 
islation, looking to the revision of the Federal reserve 
bank requirements for membership, so that it will be 
satisfactory for state banks to join.” 


PERIODICAL STATEMENTS 


From Montana—“The Montana Banking Law 
expressly provides that the Superintendent of Banks 
shall call for statements on same date as Comptroller 
of Currency calls national banks. I believe that pe- 
riodical announcements of the condition of state banks 
throughout the United States should be made for the 
purpose of comparison with national banks. I believe 
the frequent publication of statistics regarding 
national banks alone has a tendency to increase un- 


fairly their prestige.” 


SERVICE CHARGES 


From MicuicANnN—‘We believe that the practice 
of charging for small deposits, which is customary 
with city banks, is entirely legitimate, and if this prac- 
tice could be extended to the country banks it would 
be greatly to their benefit. However, as country 
banks are in the habit of taking all kinds of deposits, 
large and small, without charge, any change in this 
system would be opposed by certain of the country 
banks’ depositors.” 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


From Montana—“While it is probably imprac- 
ticable to put it into effect, my idea is that we should 
abolish the Comptroller of the Currency, leaving the 
management of all banks in the hands of the Federal 
reserve bank officials, and that the Federal reserve 
bank should be authorized to pay the same interest 
on deposits that are now granted us by our eastern 
correspondents. Making this change in the provi- 
sions of the Federal Bank Act would get the business 
in shape so that practically all state banks would join 
and we would have the whole banking power of the 
United States unified under Federal bank control.” 


State Secretaries Section 


UNIFORM ForMs 


The Committee on Uniform Forms, of which Sec- 
retary Macfadden of North Dakota is chairman, held 
a meeting in Minneapolis, Friday, April 18. A simple 
form of record to be used by banks in connection with 
receiving deposits of Liberty bonds for safekeeping 
and a receipt form were decided upon, and suggestions 
offered for an improved form of receipt for the use 
of banks in renting safety deposit boxes. All of these 
are being prepared and will be presented to the mem- 
bers for their consideration in due course. 


TIME FOR FILING CoRPORATION RETURNS EXTENDED 


Further extension to June 15 of the time for filing 
corporation income and profits tax returns has been 
ordered by Internal Revenue Commissioner Roper. 
The first extension was from March 15 to May 1. Ex- 
tension to June 15 also was given to filing returns of 
information at the source, fiduciary returns, withhold- 
ing returns, returns of partnership and personal serv- 
ice corporations, required to file returns on a calendar 
basis, and all other returns required under the income 
and profits tax provision of the revenue law, which 
are not the basis for assessment of tax. 


DIVIDENDS ON FEDERAL RESERVE Bonp Stock EXEMPT 


We quote from a letter by W. P. G. Harding, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, regarding tax 
exemption of dividends on stock of Federal reserve 
banks: 


“Numerous inquiries have been received by the Federal 
Reserve Board with reference to the question whether divi- 
dends on stock of Federal reserve banks are subject to the 
income tax. For the information of all concerned, you are 
advised that Article 75 of Internal Revenue Regulation 45 
provides that— 

“‘*As Section 7 of the Federal Reserve Act of December 
23, 1913, provides that Federal reserve banks, including the 
capital stock and surplus therein, and the income derived 
therefrom, shall be exempt from taxation, except taxes upon 
real estate, such exemption attaches to and follows the in- 
come derived from dividends on stock of Federal reserve 
banks in the hands of the stockholders, so that the dividends 
received on the stock of Federal reserve banks are not subject 
to the income tax. Dividends paid by member banks, how- 
ever, are treated like dividends of ordinary corporations.’ ” 


TAX CLASSIFICATION OF WAR FINANCE 
CoRPORATION BONDS 


Bonds of the War Finance Corporation, the prin- 
cipal of which does not exceed $5,000, are inadmissible 
assets. Bonds of the War Finance Corporation, the 
principal of which exceeds $5,000, are admissible assets. 
This ruling was issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in response to numerous inquiries as to 
whether such bonds are admissible or inadmissible as- 
sets. “Inadmissible assets” is a term used in the 


Revenue Act of 1918 to indicate certain assets of a. 


corporation which may not be included in calculating 
its invested capital. War Finance Corporation bonds 
are issued under the authority of the Act of April 5, 
1918, which provides that the interest on the amount 


Convention Calendar 


ASSOCIATION 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


PLACE 
Knoxville 
Clarksdale 
St. Louis 
Kansas .. City 
Alabama Montgomery 
Executive Council, A. B. A., 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Maryland Atlantic City 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 


DaTE 
May 7-8-9 
May 13-14 
May 13-14 
May 15-16 
May 15-16-17 
May 19-20-21 


May 20-21-22 
May 21-22 
May 21 

May 23-24 
May 27-28 
May 27-28-29 
May 27-28-29 
June 5-6 
June 5-6-7 
June 10-11 
June 12-13 
June 13-14 
June 15-16-17 
June 16-17 
June 17-18 
June 17-18-19 
June 18-19 
June 19-20-21 
June 20-21 
June 20-21 
June 24-25 


East Providence 
New Jersey Atlantic City 
Arkansas Little Rock 
Georgia Island 
Texas Galveston 
Pennsylvania Scranton 
California Santa Catalina Island 
Salt Lake City 
Albany 
Portland 


New York State 
Oregon 

South Carolina 
Idaho 

South Dakota 
Michigan 


Mitchell 
Saginaw 
Toledo (boat) 
Virginia..........Old Point Comfort 
Minnesota 
New England....Swampscott, Mass. 
Fort Dodge 
June25-26-27-28 Wisconsin Aboard Boat 
July 9-10-11 North Carolina Winston-Salem 
July 10-11 North Dakota...Lake Melissa, Minn. 
Aug. 8-9 Montana Lewistown 
Aug. 12-13 Washington 
Sept. 4 Delaware 
Sept. 4-5 La Salle 
Sept. 8-9 New Mexico............Albuquerque 
New Orleans, La. 


of such bonds, the principal of which does not exceed 
$5,000, shall be exempt from normal taxes, surtaxes, 
excess profits and war profits taxes, and that the inter- 
est received by a taxpayer, independent of the amount 
of his holdings, is exempt from normal Federal Tax. _ 


FEDERAL RESERVE BoarpD MAKES RULING ON LOANS 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled that under a 
recent amendment to the Reserve Act, Federal reserve 
banks may rediscount until December 31, 1920, for 
national and state member banks, paper secured by 
not less than a like face amount of bonds or notes of 
the United States since April 24, 1917, or certificates 
of indebtedness of the United States, without regard 
to the amount the borrowing bank may have already 
loaned to its borrower under his regular line of credit; 
provided, however, that the aggregate of all rediscounts 
must in no case exceed 20 per centum of the capital 
and surplus of the member bank. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


The secretary of each association is requested to 
send to the section secretary a short résumé of all bills 
passed by his state legislature this year which will in 
any way affect or are of interest to banking interests. 
As soon as these have been received, a condensed report 
will be made and forwarded to all members, which it 
is believed will be of interest, and also of some assist- 
ance in determining upon what bills shall be submitted 
to future assemblies. M. A. G. 


FLoripA CONVENTION 


The Florida Bankers Association held its twenty- 
sixth annual convention at Jacksonville, April 25 and 
26, President J. A. Griffin presiding. Addresses were 
made by Mayor John W. Martin of Jacksonville, 
Luther M. Walter of Chicago, George W. Hardee, 
president Rotary Club of Jacksonville; Joseph A. 
McCord, chairman Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
and L. A. Perkins of Jacksonville. Fred. E. Farns- 
worth, General Secretary of the American Bankers 
Association, extended greetings in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The convention adopted resolutions of thanks to 
the bankers of Jacksonville and the speakers and also 
adopted a new constitution and by-laws. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Forrest Lake, president Seminole County Bank, 
Sanford; vice-president, G. G. Ware, president First 
National Bank, Leesburg; secretary and treasurer, 
George R. De Saussure, manager Federal Reserve 
Bank Branch, Jacksonville, re-elected. 

At the conclusion of the session the members of 
the American Bankers Association attending the con- 
vention held a meeting which was presided over by 
Dr. L. A. Bize, Vice-President of the American Bank- 
ers Association for Florida, with G. R. De Saussure 
as Secretary. Dr. Bize stated that in the state the 
A. B. A. had a membership of 205 banks out of 249 
in the state and made an urgent appeal that the mem- 


bership be made 100 per cent. The following officers 
were elected: Vice-President for Florida, Dr. L. A. 
Bize, president Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Tampa; Member Nominating Committee, Charles A. 
Faircloth, president National City Bank, Tampa; 
alternate member Nominating Committee, A. P. An- 
thony, president Peoples Bank, Jacksonville; Vice- 
Presidents of sections: Trust Company, R. E. 
Wheeler, chairman of board of Guaranty Trust and 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville; Savings Bank, J. D. 
Puller, cashier Peoples Bank for Savings, St. Augus- 
tine; National Bank, E. C. Romfh, president First 
National Bank, Miami; State Bank, Dr. D. A. McKin- 
non, president Citizens State Bank, Marianna. 


LouIsIANA CONVENTION 


Officers elected at the annual convention of the 
Louisiana Bankers Association, held at Shreveport, 
March 27 and 28, are as follows: President, Charles 
deB. Claiborne, New Orleans; vice-president, Ben 
Johnson, Mansfield; secretary, Eugene Cazedessus, 
3aton Rouge; treasurer, W. J. Mitchell, New Orleans. 

The convention adopted resolutions favoring a state 
bond issue in behalf of good roads; requesting an 
amendment to the banking laws of the state to permit 
state banks and trust companies, under proper restric- 
tions, to invest in foreign securities; advocating a 
scheme of Federal taxation to extend over a long period 
of years in payment of war expenses, instead of taxes 
imposed “in so short a duration of time as to make 
the tax burdensome” ; indorsing a plan for the reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage by at least one-third with a 
corresponding increase in food and feed crops, and 
calling upon producers to hold their cotton until such 
a time as it can be sold at a price based upon present 
abnormal cost of production ; and pledging the associa- 
tion to do everything in its power “to co-operate with 
the Industrial Board of the Department of Commerce 
in its endeavor to find the wisest and most effective 
way of stimulating healthy activity in every branch of 
industry for the resumption of American trade on a 
wholly normal basis.” 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 


The seventh annual convention of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers was held in New Orleans 
at the Hotel Grunewald, March 31, April 1 and 2. 
The convention was pronounced by those in attendance 
as the best in the history of the association, and accord- 
ing to registrations, it was the largest ever held. 

The program, as usual, was uniformly good, and 
as is the custom at the conventions of this association, 
the attendance at each session was practically 100 per 
cent. of those registered. 

The officers and directors elected for the ensuing 
year were: President, George B. Smith, assistant 
cashier Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, Edwin R. Rooney, assistant cash- 


ier First National Bank, Boston; treasurer, Paul J. 
Leeman, vice-president First and Security National 
Bank, Minneapolis ; secretary, C. L. Corcoran, cashier 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. Those elected to 
serve on the directorate were: G. Jarvis Geer, Jr., 
assistant treasurer Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York; Robert S. Polk, vice-president Union & Planters 
Bank & Trust Company, Memphis; Clyde C. Taylor, 
cashier First National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh ; 
Oscar Wells, president First National Bank, Birming- 
ham; and F. W. Ellsworth, vice-president Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Orleans. 

The association decided to hold its 1920 convention 
in Cleveland. 
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Title Changes Among Bank Officers 


Following is a list of officers’ title changes in institutions which are members of the American Bankers Association, re- 


ported to the Journat from March 26 to April 25, inclusive. 
immediately of any such changes. 


ARIZONA 
Chandler—C. A. Baldwin appointed cashier Bank of Chand- 
ler, succeeding P. M. James, resigned. 
Winslow—Wm. H. Dagg, formerly vice-president, elected 
president Bank of Winslow, succeeding N. S. Bly, deceased. 


ARKANSAS 


Marianna—S. Goldstein, cashier Lee County National Bank, 
resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—F. H. Nichols elected president Continental 
National Bank, succeeding R. S. Heaton. 

San Francisco—John Perrin, chairman of board Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco, resigned. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Herbert C. Roer, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank; Emil E 
Rose, formerly chief clerk Fort Dearborn National Bank, 
appointed cashier. 

Chicago—Warren C. Spurgin elected president Michigan 
Avenue Trust Company, succeeding Landon C. Rose. 

Chicago—Walker G. McLaury, formerly cashier, now vice- 
president and cashier National City Bank of Chicago. 

Chicago—Raymond Greene appointed cashier Ogden Ave- 
nue State Bank, succeeding Elmer F. Adams, resigned. 

Farmersville—Thomas H. Leahan elected president First 
National Bank, succeeding P. J. Gaul, deceased; D. F. Seden- 
top elected vice-president. 

Peoria—David Norton, formerly adsistant cashier, ap- 
pointed cashier State Trust & Savings Bank, succeeding Wm. 
Miles Gish, retired. 


IOWA 


Clinton—V. G. Coe appointed cashier Merchants National 
Bank, succeeding J. W. Streib, resigned. 

Emmetsburg—J. H. Wilson, formerly cashier, elected presi- 
dent Emmetsburg National Bank; H. L. Irvine, heretofore 
assistant cashier, now cashier. 

Greene—G. A. Carney, vice-president Merchants National 
Bank, resigned. 

Winfield—Walker D. Hanna, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier Bank of Winfield, succeeding J. M. Lindly, who 
becomes vice-president. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah—J. Fort A. Bell, vice-president and cashier First 
National Bank, resigned; to become vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank of Louisville; Dow Wilcox, heretofore assistant 
cashier, appointed cashier. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Carl M. Spencer elected treasurer Home Savings 
Bank, succeeding Charles S. Norris, deceased. 
Haverhill—James W. Harris elected president Pentucket 
Savings Bank, succeeding. Daniel C. Hunt. 
Westboro—John W. Fairbanks elected vice-president West- 
borough Savings Bank, succeeding Melvin H. Walker. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—Carl Wisner elected secretary American Loan & 
Trust Company, succeeding Daniel Kelly, who becomes vice- 
president. 

Flint—C. F. Spaeth elected cashier First National Bank, 
succeeding G. H. Lovejoy, deceased. 

Ionia—Fred W. Green elected president National Bank of 
Ionia, succeeding Herbert B. Webber, who becomes vice- 
president ; Alex. Robertson elected vice- president ; Herbert E. 
Powell resigned as vice-president. 


Members will confer a favor by notifying this department 


Publications will be made only on receipt of information direct from members. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—Henry Kraft, formerly elected 
president North Commercial State Bank; Will elected 
vice-president; F. A. Clare elected vice- aahiek succeeding 
Nils Juell, resigned. 

Winger—George A. Beito elected president Winger State 
Bank, succeeding K. O. Balstad. 


MISSOURI 


Marceline—Dan Wester, formerly cashier, elected vice- 
president Marceline State Bank; J. A. Hamler now cashier. 


MONTANA 


Billings—George H. Wichman, formerly assistant cashier 
First National Bank of St. Paul, elected cashier American 
Bank & Trust Co., succeeding Jos. L. McClellan. 

Carter—G. . C. Ross elected president Carter State 
Bank, succeeding O. I. Hegge, deceased. 

Pendroy—J. M. Roth elected cashier Farmers State Bank, 
succeeding G. B. Larson. 

Salesville—F. L. Stone elected cashier Salesville State 
Bank, succeeding J. W. Stearns, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Norfolk—B. E. Adkins elected president Citizens National 
Bank; Jerry A. Brown and J. E. Haase elected vice-presidents. 


NEW YORK 


New York—Joseph Andrews elected vice-president Bank of 
New York, N. B. A.; Clifford P. Hunt appointed cashier. 

New York—Horace M. Kilborn, vice-president National 
City Bank, retired. 

Schenectady—C. S. Washburn, formerly vice-president, 
elected president Mohawk National Bank, succeeding H. V. 
Mynderse, deceased; E. L. Milmine now first vice-president 
and cashier; Edward F. Cohen elected second vice-president. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Monte J. Goble, formerly cashier, Charles T. 
Perin, formerly assistant cashier, William A. Hinsch and 
Stacy’ B. Rankin, formerly Secretary Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion, elected vice-presidents Fifth-Third National Bank; 
Charles H. Shields, formerly assistant cashier, elected cashier. 

Waynesville—L. . Henderson, formerly teller, — 
cashier Waynesville National Bank, succeeding F. C, Hart- 
sock, resigned; John O. Cartwright elected vice-president. 


OREGON 


Bandon—Roy B. Corson, formerly assistant cashier, ap- 
pointed cashier First National Bank, succeeding E. D. Webb, 
resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Hop Bottom—Cecil R. Berry appointed cashier Hop Bot- 
tom Bank, succeeding Wm. F. Barron, resigned. 

Philadelphia—A. King Dickson, formerly assistant trust 
officer, elected vice-president Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company, succeeding Thomas W. Jopson, deceased. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Meatint: A. Hansen appointed cashier Nunda State Bank, 
succeeding O. O. Gauthun, Jr., resigned. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth—Marcus Bright, formerly cashier, elected 
president Fort Worth State Bank, succeeding L. B. Comer, 
resigned; H. E. Reynolds, formerly assistant cashier, now 
cashier. 
Wichita Falls—W. D. Cline elected vice-president First 
National Bank. 
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VIRGINIA 


Norfolk—George W. Dey, formerly president, elected chair- 
man of board Savings Bank of Norfolk, succeeding Thomas 
H. Willcox, resigned; Abner S. Pope elected president. 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen—Byron Ripley, formerly cashier Wisconsin State 
Bank, Iron River, Wis., elected president Aberdeen State 
Bank, succeeding George L. Nyere; G. W. Ripley, formerly 
cashier, now vice-president; W. H. Tucker appointed cashier. 
Odessa—A. M. Michaelsen, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier Union State Bank, succeeding Charles - 
Deets, resigned. 
Seattle—C. J. Smith elected president Dexter Horton Trust 
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and Savings Bank, succeeding G. F. Clark, now vice-president 
of Union National Ban 

Seattle—Hugo Carlson, formerly cashier, elected vice-presi- 
dent State Bank of Seattle; Louis H. Bruns appointed cashier. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Fred Legg elected vice-president Merchants 
and Mechanics Bank, succeeding Samuel E. Bowen. 

Elkins—Thaddeus Pritt elected cashier Elkins National 
Bank, succeeding G. Warfield, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Kewaunee—W. J. Kowalke, formerly state bank examiner, 
appointed cashier Dairyman’s State Bank, succeeding J. E 
Hutchinson, resigned. 


Registration at the Association Offices 


REPORTED FROM Marcu 


ia H. W., president First National Bank, Mineola, 
Barker, Joseph L., vice-president United States Investor, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Bishop, A. G., president Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint, 
Mich. 
Bogart, J 

N. 


Branch, a R., New York, N. Y. 

Bray, Frank Chapin, New York, N. Y. 

Campbell, Henry M., chairman of board Union Trust Co., 
Mich. 

Corby, A. C., third vice-president and cashier Metropolitan 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Crandall, Frank W., president National Bank of Westfield, 
Westfield, Pee 

Culp, E. A., secretary Huguenot 
Rochelle, "N. Y. 

Edgar, W. A. cashier First National Bank, Ashley, Pa. 

Flint, D. W., Providence, R. I. 

Hall, Henri M., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hall, Mrs. Henri M., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Harris, H. H., auditor Merchants National Bank, Richmond, 


president Bank of Hempstead Harbor, Roslyn, 


Trust Company, New 


a. 
Harrison, George L., general counsel Federal Reserve Bank, 
Washington, D. 
Hawkins, W. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Hecht, R. S., president Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La. 
Heiser, Charles G., Jr., treasurer Trent Trust Co., Ltd., 
tulu, Hawaii. 
Hill, John Wesley, New York, Ne: ¥. 
Holmes, George W., First Trust 
Hudson, Paul L., Kansas City, Kan. 
Johnston, Albert Sidney, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, 
Jones, G. J., vice-president Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Kinney, Wm. G., New York Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 
Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager Old ‘Colony Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
ek Jno. A., president Union Stock Yards Bank, Buffalo, 


Lersner, V. A., 
Brooklyn, 

Levermore, Charles H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Love, E. T., Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Hono- 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


comptroller Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 


26 to Aprit 26, 1919 


Lynch, James K., governor Federal Reserve Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

McEldowney, Ralph E., assistant to president Bridgeport Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


McN a Toe L., president Durango Trust Company, Durango, 
Col 


Manning, James H., president National Savings Bank, Albany, 

Newcomer, Waldo, president National Exchange Bank, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Parker, H. G., president National Bank of New Jersey, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Parsons, C. B., Detroit, Mich. 

Parsons, Montgomery H., Detroit, Mich. 

Perry, Gardner B., vice-president National Commercial Bank, 
Albany, N 

Prouty, N. H., Scranton, Pa. 

Richmond, F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rose, W. A., cashier First National Bank, La Harpe, Kan. 

Shepard, P. W., assistant secretary Fulton Trust Company of 
New York, Mt. Vernon, N 

E., vice-president Scandinavian Trust Co., New 

or 

Spindle, B. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Stevens, C. W., assistant cashier Old Colony Trust Co., 
ton, Mass. 

Sturken, A. H., 
boken, 

Taylor, — B., director Michigan National Bank, Detroit, 

ich. 

Teter, Lucius, president Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

Thralls, Jerome, secretary- ee Discount Corporation of 
New York, New York, N. 

Trowbridge, Frederick i boot First National Bank, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Van Zandt, K. M., Jr., vice-president Mercantile Banking Co., 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

Wahle, William C. G., captain C. A. C., U. S. A., Norfolk, Va. 

Webster, Charles, trust officer Trust Company of Norfolk, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Whitcomb, J. W., cashier National Bank of Wareham, Ware- 
ham, Mass. 

a L. P., assistant treasurer Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo, 
IN. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bos- 


secretary Hoboken Bank for Savings, Ho- 


Zimmerman, W. A., Marine Trust Co., 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM Marcu 25 to Aprit 25, 1919 


The General Secre- 


tary of the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping the 
membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JouRNaL. 


Alabanta 


Arkansas 


Little Rock...... 


Little Rock 


Glendale 


San Francisco... 


California 


Santa Ana 


Colorado Longmont 


Florida Gainesville 


Jacksonville...... 


Largo 

Plant City...... 
Cordele.......... 
Ashkum........ 


Georgia 

Illinois 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Freeport......... 


Fort Wayne 
Salem 


Kesley 
Lake Park...... 


Remsen 


Kentucky 


Maysville....... 


Louisiana Bunkie 


Shreveport....... 


Maryland Baltimore 


Massachusetts... . Boston 
Silver Lake 


Skyberg 
Stillwater 


Minnesota 


. Continental 


. First 


First National Bank succeeded by 
First State Bank. 

First State Bank closed. 

Army National Bank of Belmont, 
Camp Pike, sold to American Na- 
tional Bank. 

Bank of Commerce merged with Ameri- 
can National Bank as American 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Co. 

Mercantile Trust Company merged 
with Union Trust Company as Union 
and Mercantile Trust Company. 

First National Bank, Tropico, suc- 
ceeded by Glendale National Bank. 

First National Bank closed. 

Guaranty Corporation, 
Pacific Coast Branch, closed tempo- 
rarily. 

Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
merged with First National Bank. 
Emerson & Buckingham Bank & Trust 
Company changed to American Na- 

tional Bank. 


Gainesville National Bank taken over 
by Florida National Bank. 
United States Trust & Savings Com- 
peny changed to United States Trust 


Bank of Largo changed to Pinellas 
County Bank. 

National Bank purchased by 
Bank of Plant City. 

American National Bank succeeded by 
American Bank and Trust Co. 


.Ashkum Bank changed to Farmers 


Trust and Savings Bank. 

Depositors State and Savings Bank 
changed to Depositors State Bank. 
Hibernian Banking Association merged 
with Continental and Commercial 

Trust & Savings Bank. 

Raymond G. Kimbell & Co. changed 
to Kimbell Trust & Savings Bank. 
Cc. Knowlton Bank changed to 

Knowlton State Bank. 
Bank closed. 
Bank of Salem changed to State Bank 
of Salem. 
Farmers Home Bank closed. 


. German Savings Bank changed to Iowa 


Trust & Savings Bank. 

German Savings Bank changed to First 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Whiting Bank changed to Whiting 
State Bank. 

Union National Bank merged with 
Citizens National Bank as Citizens 
Union National Bank. 


. First Standard Bank & Trust Company 


consolidated with Bank of Maysville. 

Citizens Bank changed to Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co. 

St. Tammany Bank & Trust Co. 
changed to Commercial Bank & 
_Trust Co. 

First National Bank succeeded by 
American Bank & Trust Co. 

Peoples State Bank and St. Landry 
State Bank merged as St. Landry 
Bank & Trust Co. 

City National Bank consolidated with 
First National, Bank. 

Peoples Savings Bank in hands of 
receiver. 

Roxbury National Bank succeeded by 
Roxbury Trust Company. 

State Bank of Silver Lake closed. 

Farmers State Bank closed. 

Lumbermens National Bank consoli- 
dated with First National Bank. 


..Farmers Loan & Trust Company 


Mississippi 


changed to First Trust & Savings 


ank. 
First National Bank succeeded by 
Merchants and Farmers Bank. 


.. Hebron Bank changed to New Hebron 


Missouri 
Kansas City 


Kansas City 


Nebraska 
Verdigre........ 
Waverly 


Riverside 


State Bank. 

Bank of Dexter converted into First 
_National Bank. 

City Center Bank changed to City 
Bank of Kansas City. 

Southwest National Bank of Com- 
merce changed to National Bank of 
Commerce. 

Bank of Berlin, Berlin, changed to 
Bank of Otoe. 


. Nebraska State Bank changed to Ver- 


digre State Bank. 
Lancaster County Bank succeeded by 
Lancaster Farmers State Bank. 
Riverside National Bank succeeded by 
Riverside Trust Company. 


New Mexico 


New York 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina... 


South Dakota. ... 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Torrance County Savings Bank suc- 
ceeded by First National Bank. 
Transatlantic Trust Co. liquidating. 
.Central City Trust Company merged 
with City Bank of Syracuse as City 

Bank Trust Company. 

Cosmopolitan Bank & Savings Com- 
peony changed to Cosmopolitan Bank 
& Trust Co. 

Lorain Street Savings Bank changed to 
Lorain Street Savings & Trust Co. 

Farmers Banking Co. changed 
Farmers State Bank. 

German Banking Co. changed to Lind- 
sey Banking Co. 

.Norwalk National Bank merged with 
Citizens Banking Co. as Citizens 
National Bank. 

G. C. Munn & Co. changed to Munn 
Banking Co. 

Continental Trust & Savings Bank 
merged with Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Commercial Bank changed to Com- 
mercial Banking & Trust Co. 

Citizens State Bank changed to Citi- 
zens Bank. 

First National Bank closed. 

Guaranty State Bank merged with 
Muskogee National Bank. 

Union National Bank merged with 
Chicksaw National Bank. 

Bank of Commerce changed to State 
Bank of Commerce. 

Scandinavian-American Savings Bank 
changed to Scandinavian American 
Bank. 

First National Bank of Milton now 
First National Bank. 

Redmond Bank of Commerce changed 
to First National Bank. 

Citizens Deposit and Trust Company 
changed to Citizens Trust Co. 

First National Bank succeeded by 
Manufacturers & Mechanics Bank. 

First National Bank changed to Trust 
Company of Glen Rock. 

Peoples National Bank of Patterson 
now Peoples National Bank. é 
First National Bank, Etna, now First 

National Bank of Etna. 

Pittsburgh Park Bank closed. : 

North mmm | Bank changed to Port City 

ank. 

Farmers Union Bank & Trust Co. 
merged with Planters Bank. 

Commercial & Savings Bank changed 
to Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank. 

German American Bank changed to 
American State Bank. 

Scandinavian-American National Bank 
7 with Sioux Falls Savings 
Bank. 

Sioux Falls Security Trust & Savings Bank merged 
with Security National Bank. 

Webster Security Bank changed to Security 

Bank & Trust Co. 

Oliver Springs....Farmers Bank merged with Qliver 
Springs Banking Company as Bank 
of Oliver Springs. 

First State Bank merged with Denison 
Bank & Trust Co. 

First National Bank consolidated with 
Farmers State Bank. 

Strawn Strawn changed to First State 

ank. 

Uvalde Uvalde National Bank liquidating. 

Bingham Canyon. Citizens State Bank of Bingham closed. 

Bingham Canyon.Co -, State Bank of Copperfield 
closed. 

Bennington County National Bank 
changed to County National Bank. 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance 
Company changed to Petersburg 

Savings & Trust Co. 

Richmond Trust & Savings Co. 
changed to Richmond Trust Co. 

Liberty Bay Bank converted to First 
National Bank. 

Tolt State Bank changed to Snoqual- 
mie Valley Bank. 

German-American Bank changed to 
American Exchange Bank. 
German American National Bank 
changed to Wisconsin National 

Bank. 

Luther State Bank succeeded by Burns 
State Bank. 

Torrington State Bank succeeded by 
Torrington National Bank. 


Syracuse........ 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Eldorado to 
Lindsey 


Norwalk........ 


Portage........ 
Toledo 


Wooster 
Headrick 


Hobart 
Muskogee 


Purcell 


Pittsburgh 


Orangeburg 
Mitchell 


Denison 


Mexia 


Bennington 


Petersburg 


Manitowoc 


Shawano 
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Whiting......... 
Covington....... 
Opelousas........ 
Tennessee........ 
New Hebron... 
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New and Regained Members from March 26 to April 26, 1919, Inclusive 


Arkansas 

Bank of Alpena Pass, Alpena Pass 81-284. 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Benton 81-597 

First National Bank, Black Rock 81-602. 

Bank of Hampton, Hampton 81-351 (re- 
gained). 

First National Bank, Lake Village 81-598. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mena 81-97 
(regained). 

Bank of Ozan, Ozan 81-413 (regained). 

Bank of Sulphur Springs, Sulphur Springs 
81-443 (regained). 


California 


San Ramon Valley Bank, Danville 90-576. 

Fairoaks Bank, Fairoaks 90-590. 

Bank of Isleton, Isleton 90-890. 

Bank of South San Joaquin, 
90-875 . 

Citizens Bank, Sacramento 90-645. 

First National Bank of San Juan, 
Juan Bautista 90-885. 


Colorado 


Campo State Bank, Campo 82-384. 
Crowley State Bank, Crowley 82-402. 
Grover State Bank, Grover 82-251. 

Idaho Springs, Idaho Springs 
Monument State Bank, Monument 82-372. 


Manteca 


San 


Connecticut 


Newfield Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 
51-40. 


Delaware 
Millsboro Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 
Millsboro 62-58. 
Delaware Trust Co., Seaford 62-36 (re- 
gained). 


Florida 


Branford State Bank, Branford 63-145. 
er Ybor City, Ybor City, Tampa 


Georgia 

Braselton Banking Co., Braselton 64-791. 

Chester Banking Co., Chester 64-566. 

Cochran Banking Co., Cochran 64-311. 

Copelan National Bank, Greensboro 
64-267. 

Peoples Bank, Rebecca 64-972. 

National Bank of Sylvania, 
64-931. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Tallapoosa 
64-269. 

Farmers Bank, Young Harris 64-977. 


Sylvania 


Idaho 


First State Bank, Drummond 92-259. 
re National Bank, Idaho Falls 
W. G. Jenkins & Co., Mackay 92-113. 
Meridian State Bank, Meridian 92-255. 


Illinois 


A. W. Jefferis & Co., Chicago 2-177. 

First State Bank, Gallatia 70-1956. 

First National Bank, Herrin 70-328 (re- 
gained). 

Riverside State Bank, Riverside 70-1549. 


Indiana 


Citizens Bank, Hebron 71-778. 
lar State Bank, Leavenworth 


Iowa 


Farmers State Bank, Ackley 72-1950. 
Farmers State Bank, Bancroft 72-1947. 
Comeerae Savings Bank, Carroll 72- 


Conway Savings Bank, Conway 72-1121 
(regained). 

Millerton Savings Bank, Millerton 72-1797 
(regained). 

Farmers Savings Bank, New Albin 72-902 
(regained). 

Luxemburg Savings Bank, New Vienna 
72-1439 (regained). 

& Savings Bank, Oskaloosa 


Farmers Savings Bank, Palmer 72-1517. 
Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland 72-1570. 
Formers. Savings Bank, Swea City 


Kansas 

Farmers State Bank of Hopewell, Fravel 
83-1273. 

Bank of Kincaid, Kincaid 83-900 (re- 
gained). 

Farmers & Drovers Bank, 
Marion 83-1245. 

Farmers State Bank, Varner 83-1190 (re- 
gained). 

Wellsford State Bank, Wellsford 83-1082. 


National 


Kentucky 


Hawesville Deposit 
73-314 (regained). 


Bank, Hawesville 


ws of Pembroke, Pembroke 73-349. 


Louisiana 


Gilbert State Bank, Gilbert 84-335. 
Union Bank, Marksville 84-125. 
State Bank, Sicily Island 


Maryland 
Commercial 


Savings Bank, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Citizens National Bank, Boston 5-170. 


Michigan 


Farmington State Savings Bank, Farm- 
ington 74-640. 

Lincoln Bank of Sleeper, Wright & Co., 
Lincoln 74-716. 

Mayville State Bank, Mayville 74-499 
(regained). 

Citizens Bank of Seaman, Wahla & Co., 
Ruth 74-823. 


Minnesota 


Douglas State Bank, Douglas 75-1142. 
First State Bank, Mentor 75-848. 
Farmers State Bank, Springfield 75-1433. 
First National Bank, Walker 75-975. 


Mississippi 


Bank of Batesville, Batesville 85-271. 

Bank of Belmont, Belmont 85-478. 

Bank of Forest, Forest 85-218. 

Delta Penny Savings Bank, 
85-224. 

Bank of Pass Christian, Pass Christian 
85-479. 

Planters Bank, Shaw 85-469. 

Silver Creek State Bank, Silver Creek 
85-474. 


Missouri 


Bland Commercial Bank, Bland 80-895 
(regained). 

Farmers Bank, Callao 80-700. 

Citizens State Bank, Edgerton 80-1340. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fenton 
80-1332. 

Fremont State Bank, Fremont 80-1383. 

Bank of Grand Pass, Grand Pass 80-1010. 

Northeast Bank, Kansas City 18-63. 

Rubey Trust Co., Macon 80-233. 

Johnson-Lucas Banking Co., 
80-479. 

Thornton National Bank, Nevada 80-115. 

Bank of Portage Des Sioux, Portage Des 
Sioux 80-1368. 

Farmers Bank, Princeton 80-439. 

First National Bank, Purdy 80-1175. 

Raytown Bank, Raytown 80-1181. 

Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
80-1392. 

Farmers Bank, Tipton 80-447. 


Montana 


Stockmens State Bank, Browning 93-464. 
South Side State Bank, Butte 93-9. 
First National Bank, Fairfield 93-477. 
Lehigh State Bank, Lehigh 93-460. 
First National Bank, Reserve 93-424. 
First National Bank, Westby 93-473. 


Indianola 


Osceola 


Salem 


Nebraska 


Farmers State Bank, Pleasanton 76-600. 
Farmers State Bank, Randolph 76-1127. 


New Mexico 
Valley Mercantile & Banking Co., Anthony 
95-111 


First State Bank, San Jon 95-146. 
Farmers State Bank, Texico 95-130. 


New York 

First National Bank of Trenton, Barne- 
veld 50-987. 

Broadway National Bank, Buffalo 10-66. 

Bank of Clayville, Clayville 

First National Bank, Cuba 50-583 (re- 
gained). 

Endicott Co., Endicott 50-969. 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
New York. 

Guttag Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Henry J. Schnitzer State Bank, New 
York 1-295. 


North Carolina 
— & Farmers Bank, Bakersville 


Bryson City Bank, Bryson City 66-320. 

Citizens Bank, Hot Springs 66-378 (re- 
gained). 

Bank of Lansing, Lansing 66-582. 

Johnston County Bank & Trust Co., 
Smithfield 66-560 (regained). 

Bank of Winton, Winton 66-532. 


North Dakota 


Eckelson State Bank, Eckelson 77-566. 
First National Bank, Leeds 77-149. 
Peoples State Bank, Leith 77-1000. 
First National Bank, Underwood 77-261. 
a of Wheatland, Wheatland 
Farmers State Bank, Windsor 77-1018. 


Ohio 


First National Bank, Beallsville 56-883. 

Belmont National Bank, Belmont 56-887. 

Exchange Bank Co., Canal Fulton 56-907. 

Merchants Savings & Banking Co., Cleve- 
land 6-80. 

Cumberland Savings Bank, Cumberland 
56-935. 

Trumbull Banking Co., Girard 56-1280. 

Peoples State Bank Co., Lisbon 56-554. 

Middlefield Banking Co., Middlefield 
56-1044. 

Farmers & Merchants State & Savings 
Bank, Montpelier 56-566. 

Morristown State Bank Co., Morristown 


56-1056. 
State Bank, Napoleon 56- 


Osgood State Bank, Osgood 56-1256. 

First National Bank, Stockport 56-1156. 

Farmers State Bank, West Salem 56-842. 

Union Savings Bank Co., Yorkville 
56-1269. 


Oklahoma 


Farmers State Bank, Afton 86-338. 

Balko State Bank, Balko 86-1097. 

First State Bank, Clinton 86-183. 

Bank of Dover, Dover 86-733. 

Security State Bank, Duncan 86-1104. 

Texas County Bank, Guymon 86-326. 

Farmers State Bank, Helena 86-462 
(regained). 

Bank of Kremlin, Kremlin 86-804. 

Miami State Bank, Miami 86-1090. 

Mulhall State Bank, Mulhall 86-582. 

Citizens Trust Co, Pawhuska 86-111. 

Liberty National Bank, Pawhuska 86-1107. 

Guaranty State Bank, Sand Springs 
86-1048. 

First State Bank, Savanna 86-1006 (re- 
gained). 

Seiling State Bank, Seiling 86-1067. 

Liberty State Bank, Soper 86-1099. 

Guaranty Bank, Weleetka 


Oregon 


Reinet National Bank, Redmond 
State Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul 96-248. 
W. M. Barnett Bank, Wasco 96-142. 


Pennsylvania 


First National Bank, Delta 60-1026 (re- 
gained). 

Dime Deposit Bank, Kulpmont 60-1446. 

First National Bank, Mount Holly Springs 
60-1261. 

State Bank, New Kensington 

Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Northum- 
berland 60-1455. 

First National Bank, Timblin 60-1489. 

ber x Title & Trust Co., Uniontown 


= 
— 
63-206. 
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South Carolina 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Anderson 
67-55 (regained). 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co., Bishopville 
67-201 (regained). 

Bank of Williamsburg, Kingstree 67-221. 

Bank of Mt. Carmel, Mt. Carmel 67-338. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Pamplico 
67-453. 

Bank of Pinewood, Pinewood 67-420. 

Citizens Bank, Pinewood 67-522. 


South Dakota 
Tripp County State Bank, Colome 78-234 
(regained). 
Hyde County State Bank, Highmore 
78-144 


Citizens State Bank, Lebanon 78-352. 
Citizens State Bank, Miller 78-113. 
Guaranty State Bank, Osceola 78-753. 
Farmers State Bank, St. Lawrence 78-750. 
Citizens State Bank, Tulare 78-747. 


Texas 


bag National Bank, Big Spring 
First Guaranty State Bank, Cisco 88-1743. 


Texas—Continued 


Cain, Sherwood & King, Dallas. 

First National Bank, De Leon 88-701. 

First State Bank, Gary 88-1365 (re- 

gained). 

Lufkin National Bank, Lufkin 88-343. 

—— National Bank, Uvalde 
-92¢ 

Utah 


~, Bank of Beaver County, Beaver 
97-47. 


Virginia 


First National Bank, Chatham 68-511. 

Crown Savings Bank, Newport News 
68-95. 

W. M. Stuart, Banker, Washington 68-298. 


Washington 


Mansfield State Bank, Mansfield 98-271 
(regained). 


West Virginia 
Logan County Bank, Lundale 69-372. 
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Wisconsin 


Galesburg State Bank, Galesburg (Nay- 
arino P. O.) 79-964. 

Milladore State Bank, Milladore 79-852. 

eo” Commercial Bank, Milwaukee 

Silver Lake State Bank, Silver Lake 
79-677. 

Door County State Bank, Sturgeon Bay 
79-429. 

Woodford State Bank, Woodford 79-892 
(regained). 


W yoming”* 
Rock River State Bank, Rock River 99-95. 


Hawaii 
Peoples Bank, Kona Branch, Kealakekua 
> National Bank, Schofield Barracks, 
Oahu. 


Canada 


Royal Bank of Canada, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

Merchants Bank of Canada, 
Branch, Montreal, Quebec, 


Montreal 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETO., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of the Journal of the American Bankers Association published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 


State or New York, County or New York.—Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared George Lewis, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor and business manager of the Journal of the American Bankers 
Association and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Nome of— Post office address— 


Publisher, Fred. E. Farnsworth 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Editor, George Lewis 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, None 


Business Manager, George Lewis 5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


Name of— 
The American Bankers Association 


(A voluntary, unincorporated association of 19,106 bankers; Robert F. Maddox, 
Farnsworth, 5 Nassau Street, New York, General Secretary.) 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 


4. hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 


Post office address— 
5 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., President, and Fred. E. 


(Signed) GEORGE LEWIS, 


(Signature of Editor.) 


HERRICK J. SKINNER. 
Notary Public, Bronx County, No. 61. 
Certificate filed in New York County, No. 433, New York. 
(My commission expires March 80, 1919.) 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of March, 1919. 
(Signed) 
{smaL] 


| 


